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.. OUR ADDRESS, : 

In presenting thé first number of the Intustraten Loxnow 
News to the British public, we would fain make a graceful entrée 
into the wide and grand arena, which will henceforth contain so 
many actors for our benefit, aud so many spectators of our career. 
In plain language, we do not produce this illustrated newspaper 
without some vanity, much ambition, and a fond: belief that we 
shall be pardoned the presumption of the first quality by realizing 
the aspirations of the last. For the past ten years we have watched 
with admiration and enthusiasm the prog.ess of illustrative art, 
and the vast revolution which it has wrought in the world of pub- 
lication, through all the length and breadth of this mighty empire. 
To the wonderful march of periodical literature it has given an im~- 
potas and rapidity almost coequal with the gigantic power of steam. 

‘at has” converted blocks into wisdom, and given wings and spirit 
to ponderous and senseless wood. It has inits turn adorned, gilded, 
reflected, and integpreted nearly every form of thought. It has 
given to fancy a new dwelling-place, t6 imagination a more perma- 
nent throne, Tt hasset up fresh land-marks of poetry, given sterner 
pungency to satire, and mapped out the geography of mind with 
clearer boundaries and more distinct and familiar intelligence than 
it ever bore alone. Art—as-now fostered, and redundant in the pe- 
culiar and facile department of wood engraving—has, fn fact, be- 
come the bride of literature ; genius has taken her as its handmaid; 
and popularity has crowned her with laurels that only seem to grow 
the greener the longer they are worn. 

And there is now. no staying the advance of this art into all the 
departments of our socjal system. It began in a few isolated 
volumes—stretched itself next over fields of natural history and 
science—penetrated the arcane of our own general literature— 
and made companionship with our household books, At. one 
plunge it was in the depth of the stream of poetry—working with 
its evéry current—partaking of the glow, and adding to the 
sparkles of the glorious waters—and so refreshing the very soul of 
genius, that even Shakspeare came to us clothed with a new 
beauty, while other kindred poets of our language seemed as it 

,. were to have’ put on festive garments to crown the marriage of 
their muses to the arts. Then it walked abroad among the people, 
"went into the poorer cottages, and visited the humblest homes 
in cheap guises, and, perhaps, in roughish forms ; but still with the 
illustrative and the instructive principle strongly worked upon, 
and. admirably develoyed for the general improvement of the 
, human race. Lastly, it took the merry aspect of fun, frolic, satire, 
and badinage; and the school of Charivari began to blend itself 
with the graver pabulum of Penny Cyclopcdias and Saturday 
Magazines. ; EE ne 

And now, when we find the art accepted in all its elements, and 
welcomed by every branch of reading into which it has diverged ; 
now, when we see the spirit of the times everywhere associating 
with it, and heralding or recording its success; we do hold it as 
of somewhat triumphant omen, that we are, by the publication of 
this very newspaper, launching the giant vessel of illustration into 


achanncl the broadest and the widest that it has ever dared to- 


stem. We bound at Onee.over the billows of a new ocedn—we sail 
into the very heart and focus of public life—we take the world of 
newspapers by storm, and flaunt a banner on which the words 
“ILLUSTRATED News” become symbols of a fresher purpose, 
and a more enlarged design, than was ever measured in that hemi- 
sphere till now. 


The public will have henceforth under their glance, and within | 
their grasp, the-very form and presence of events as they transpiic, | 


in all their substantial reality, and with evidence visible as well as 


circumstantial. And whatever the broad and palpable delineation = 
of wood engraving ¢an be taught to achieve, will now be brongh/ 


to bear upon every subject which attracts the attention of man- 
kind, with a spiritin unison with the character of such subject, 
whether it be serious or satirical, trivial or of purpose grave. 
And, reader, let us open something of the détail of this great in- 
tention to your view. Begin, par exemple, with the highest region 
, of newspaper literaturé—the Political. Why, what a ficld! 11 
we are strong in the creed that we adopt—if we are honest, as we 
pledge ourselves to be, in the purpose that we maintain—how may 


we lend muscle, boné, and sinew to the tone taken and the caus? | 


espoused, by bringing to bear upon our opinions, a wholé battery 
of vigorous illustration. What “ H.B.” does amid the vacdillations 
of parties, without any prominent opinions of his‘own, we can do 
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with” double regularity ané@ consistency, and therefore with more 
valuable effect, Moreover, Fegan. the homely illustration whiclr 
nearly every public meafure will afford :—your Poor-laws—your 
Corn-laws—your Factory+hills—your Income-taxes! Look at 
the field of public portraiture presented in your Houses of Legis- 
lature alone, and interesting to every constituency in the land. 
Open your police-offices, your courts of law, your criminal tri- 
bunals—all the pith and marrow of the administration of justice— 
you can have it broadly before you, with points of force, of ridi- 
cule, of character, or of crime ;-and if the pen be ever led into 
fallacious argument, the pencil must at least be oracular with the 
spirit of truth. P 

In the world of diplomacy, in the architecture of foreign policy, 
we ean give you every trick of the great Babel that other em- 
pires are seeking to level or to raise. Is there peace? then shall 
its arts, implements, and manufactures be spread upon our page. 
The literature—the customs—the dress—nay, the institutions and 
localities of other lands, shall be brought home to you with spirit, 
with fidelity, and, we hope, with discretion and taste. Is there 
war? then shall its seat and actions be laid naked before the eye. 
No estafette—no telegraph—no steam-winged vessel—no overland 
mail, shall bring intelligence to our shores that shall not be sifted 
with industry,,and illustrated with skill in the columns of this 
journal; and whether the cowardice of China or the treachery of 
Affghanistan be the theme of your abhorrence or resentment, you 
shall at least have as much’ historical detail of both as, while it 
gratifies general curiosity, shall minister to the natural anxieties 
at home of those who have friends and relations amid the scenes 
delineated and the events described. 

Take another/fruitful branch of illustration, the pleasures of 
the people !—their theatres, their concerts, their galas, their races, 
and their fairs! Again, the pleasures of the aristocracy — their 
court festivals, their bals masqués, their levees, their drawing-rooms 
—the complexion of their grandeur, and the circimstance of all 
their pomp! 

In literatute, a truly beautiful arena will be entered upon ; for 
we shall not énly, in most instances, have the opportunity of illus- 
trating our own reviews, but of borrowing selections from the 
illustrations ef the numerous works which the press is daily pour- 
ing forth, sd elaborately embellished with woodcuts in the highest 
style of arti 

In the field of fine arts———but let the future speak, and let us 
clip promise in the wing. We have perhaps said enough, without 
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| to mark” the 
Fapindness wand 
intelligence of our readers to imagine for us & greke Geul nibre than 
we have been able to crowd into the compass of am introduttory 
leader. . Moreover, we would strongly premise an expression of 
gratitude for all suggestions that may hereafter reach us, and assure 
our volunteers of these, that wherever there seems a possibility of 
acting upon them creditably, that course sliall be taken with 
promptitude, vigour, and effect. 

Here we make our bow, determined to pursue our great experi- 
ment with boldness. to associate its principle with 4 purity of tone 
that may secure and hold fast for our journal the fearless patronage 
of families ; to seek in all things to uphold the great cause of public’ 
morality; to keep continually before the eye of the world a living 
and moving panorama of al] its: actions and influences; and to 
withhold from society no point that its literature can furnishoor its 
art adorn, so long as the genius of that literature, and the spititof 
that art, ean be brought within the reach and compass of the Editors 4 
of the InnustratEp Lonpon News! i 


ee h 


DESTRUCTION OF THE CITY OF HAMBURGH BY FIRE, 








By the arrival of the General Steam Navigation Company's boat 
Caledonia, off the Tower, on Tuesday evening, news has* been 
brought of an immense conflagration which took place on Thursday 
morning, the 5th'instant, at one o’clock, in that city. The district 
in which the fire broke out consists entirely of wood tenements, 
chiefly of five and six stories high, and covering an area of ground 
of about thirty to forty acres. ‘The whole of the buildings on this 
large space have been totally consumed to the number of more than 
1000. The fire was by some. thought to have originated in the 
street known by the name of the Stein Twite, in the warchouse of a 
Jew, named Cohen#a cigar manufacturer, and who, upon good 
grounds, has been taken up on suspicion as the incendiary, The wind 
at the time blew a stout north-wester, causing the flames rapidly 
to spread ; and proceeding in the direction of Roding’s-market, and. 
from thence to Deich-street, entirely consuming the whole 6f the 
following streets, among which is the Hoppen-inarket, and St, Ni- 
cholas Church, a fine stone fabric, and the handsomest in Ham- 
burgh. Grutz Twite, Créssnon (back and end), Gresser Burstah, 
Muhlen Brucke, Alte Borse, Bohinen Strasse, Monkedam Twite, 
Altewalle Strasse, Grosse and Rlaire, Johannes Strasse, Nassewall 
(partially), Alter and Neur Jungfersticy Berg, New Berg Strasse, 
St. Petrie Trichie, Kunigs Strasse, Greenhoff a Grasskiller (partial- 
ly), Rathaus, Borsenhalle, Zuichhaus, Spinnhaus, and Detenwins~ 
haus, Schmidt Wassenkunst (Nue Bose), Zuchstrausst, Strases, 
Kunst, Caulstransse, Kobdam, Dullhaus, Sperort, and Steinstratises. 
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with furniture and household ware. Whole families, old and deli. 









san uga My". - of one thousand Prussians were immediately marched } pletely dark, and of a stormy appearance, renders the picture dread- , 

ss" into ie town, and: ons and ammunition from the Kingof Hano- | ful in the extreme; and that nothing short of Divine interposition | cate women, little children, and the sick, have no cover but the 

“ver were brought down the Elbe to blow up the houses, and to | © Caio raps seg. les ee of po oveae of a hd canopy of heaven. They are sleeping thus in the fields—rain has 
Stop the conflagration. ‘ y one-fourth of by sar the hest houses of the place, and many 07 em | at length come, but nowtonly to add to their afflictions. © ‘There j 

{ee hHagreuon, ee i i | princely buildings in appearance, being already sacrificed to the lodain} i ua hel : ch 18 

The principal houses and hotels, famong which werevthe Ex-'| flames. One-half of the population has left the place, and are seated xh oie Lge br anced where for love or money. ‘The loss 

change, Strait’s Hotel, St. Peter’s Church, the Post-office, the Bank, | in surrounding villages and in the fields, and the utmost misery of property may yee eas By the least, at from 2,000,0002. to 

Spinnhauss’s Hotel and several others, with their costly property, | that ean be fancied prevails throughout. sell : 2,500,000/. of British:money” — . + 

have not a wreck Teft, The whole presents a mass of ruins fallen | Half-past twelve, May 7.—I and my friend have just returned By the Hull steamerswhich left; Hamburgh late on Sunday, ac- 

ee the dykes which intersected the Me oate: Upwards of 100 lives | from a tour throughout nek sae scene of devastation. We passed | counts were received on’Thursday, stating that the fire had been 

: ty ey got under, and that no apprehensions were any longer entertained 
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Rs a Lact f . A F through the Esplanade and Neuer Jungfernsteig fgain, and found 
: a prey. Owing to the inadequacy of the engines, little ath ic id aca ngtel n, 2 1 th 
ve fallen ae ri a sire sa i cies eons agin er that the wind, having changed from S.S.W, to.W., had fortunatel: | for what remained of the city. The number of lives lost, it was 


» 3 : turned the direction of the{flames towards the Jungfernsteig, an 
vail. At the fime of its occurrence no water Ws PrO-) those sheds surrounding thé St. Petri’s Churcli, Only one house, 
g to the tide being low, so that the street canals were | therefore, in the line of the Gausemarkt has bten burnt, and this | 
following details by eye-witnesses of this awful deyas- | has been prevented from communicating with ‘he other houses by 
enable our readers to form some idea of its progress. A 


a good supply of water from the river Alster, and the blowing up 
correspondent of the Times, dating Thursday noon, writes thus :— | of Solomon Heine’s house and Streit’s Hotel. At the further end | office, and the Borsen Halle, or Lloyd's of Hamburgh. 

Tle sembiac uk orectPock, [was awoke be tke wont nit at fhe Jungfernstvig the fire was all-powericl, and we saw. the The Bank is also among the buildings destroyed, but the books, 
my district, the Neuenwall, near the Stadt-haus, springing his rattle” Belvedere Hotel, which had ¢seaped up to twelve o’clock last night, | we hear, have been saved, and the bullion in the cellars is not 
and giving the alarm of fire, and at the same time heard the bells of | in full flames, and in, a line with it all the houses were burning. | Jikely to have sustained any injury. It was a public institution, 
the chureies sounding the focsin. On inquiry, I found the fire to On the Ni apaat side of the Neuer Jungferisteig the Holy Dam | administered by public officers. It was merely a Bank of deposit 
{| is situated, and there the fire was raging to a fearful extent, and | 944 never advanced mone discount. me 

communicating with the Pferdenmarkt, and thynce through the nar- ¢ lies LB Sar alee ; i ‘ 
row streets towards the Steinestrasse. The ist. Petri’s Church is The public schools snd the city mith aré ‘not mentioned in 
sfill standing, but with little hope of being saved. The artillerymen any of the accounts as among the buildings destroyed, but they 
are being employed in underminiig the building ; and, should it catch | Were close to Streets that have been totally burned down ; and in 

-@ private letter 1t is stated, that on Saturday evening it was in 


fire, it is to be blown up to prevent the influence of the flames from 
operating on the éther houses leftumtouched. ‘Ihe following are the | contemplation to blow them up to arrest the progress of the fire 
in that direction. 


names of the streets destroyed almost: totally, and those where the 
fire is raging at this moment (nine o'clock) :--The Deistrasse, half | All the’principal booksellers’ shops, and, indeed, all the best 
shops in town, have been destroyed. lour daily newspapers 


the hanes Og Nth baat at ea a given! Seg 
markt, total along with Nicolai-churchyari, the dwellings of the . . i ors t 
clergy and the beautiful church ;\ the Gross¢ ‘and Kleine Siriial Wee: ublished a Hamburgh, and of these the pristing-offices of 
Graskeller, Attewall-stfasse, Monkedain, totally; the Johannes- three were situated in that part of the town which has been laid 
strasse nearly; Grosse and Kleine Beckerstrasse, Muhlenbrucke, 4. ashes. : 
Bohuemstrasse, Newnburg, totally} Schmeidestrasse burning, and |  Almast every hotel of any importance has been destroyed, and 
severa! other minor streets, courts, ‘and alleys, which it was impos- | very few of the better description of coffee-houses have escaped. 
sible to approach. Of the public buildings, the following are com- | Among the private houses that have been burned are those of 
pletely destroyed:—The Senste-house, and the Bank of Hamburgh | Senator Jenisch, which contained 2a fine collection of pictures; the 
town-honse of Mr. Parish, a merchant of European celebrity ; that 
of Mr, Solomon Heine, a Jew, who had endeared himself to alk 










estimated, exceeded a hundred. Among other edifices of import- 
ance that have been destroyed, are the churches of St. Peter, St. 
Nicholas, and St. Jacob, the old and new Exchanges, the Jatter a 
splendid building opened about eight months since, the Post- 




























have broken out in the Deichstrasse, in which a great number o' 
warehouses are situated, and in which some of thé first merchants of 
the place have their counting-houses. A number of engines, were 
very soon on the spot, but, from the want of water, the tide having 
receded about this time, they were unable to stop the flames. To- 
wards four o'clock several houses were burning fiercely, and also 
several warehouses stocked with articles of the most combustible 
matter ; and. so strong was the wind, that the fivemen found it im- 
possible to stem the torrent of fiames. Since this period up to the 
present time, nearly fifty houses have been burnt, and there is nothing 
to be seen but amen, women, and children leaving the houses, and 
endeavouring to save a small part of their furniture, which is being 
placed in the celebrated Nicolai.Church, one of the oldest and. most 
splendid churches in the city. 

« One o’clock.—The flames are rapidly increasing. Fifteen houses 
in the Deichstrasse are completely burnt down. Among them, 
the counting-house of the celebrated firm of Parish and Co., whose 

ndfather transacted his business in it, of C.'T. Bahre, Ross, 
Jidal and Co., Li. Behrens and Son, and many others of great 
repute in the mercantile line, bat which it is impossible to name 





































adjoining, the treasury of which, coasisting of silver and gold bars 
in oe vaults underneath, is pens safe, and the books are | 
, so that no obstruction will he caused to the public accounts, 































here. i ulled d in the Hopfenmarkt to make | Temove ‘ ; A cape ioc sale 

ron atti tick, ana rea nreveny adder prggrgass Rat fo peda quick a a notice has been given ix\ ease persons’ minds as_ a Hamburgh by his public spirit and comprehensive bene- 
irpose; ee ae SE a 5 a ery + | to the Bank’s solidity. Bes SAN Ce. ue ae i i 

2 nie i * Bre Pelock.Te Nicolai Cherch appears to be} ‘‘ Twenty minutes past nine B’clock.-—I ‘have just this moment of he great hospital, erected about fifteen years ago, was outside 

the ‘city wall, and has, therefore, escaped the general destrue- 





been called away to view the St. Petri’y CHurch in flames. It has one | 
of the finest spires in Europe, being 445 feet high. . 

“The district that must fall now is initabited by a class of the 
poorest people, and all the open spaces:around the town are already 
covered with people having no homes now {b go to,’’ 

The correspondent of the Herald dates on Friday—we extract 
the following passages from his letter :—; 

‘Tt is said that the fire commenced ja a tobacconist’s shop, by 
others in a public-house; but, be the origin what it may, it quickly 
spread to the text house, and from thence} by_one o’clock, embraced 
nearly a dozen houses, having penetrated to a square court of large 
warehouses, forming a cul-de-sac utterly wnapproachable front the 
street, partly in flames: thus, no efforts\to extinguish these were 
possible. Mr. Ross’s and Mr. Young’s Warehouses are named. as 
those which fist caught, and were chiefly the means of spreading the 
fire beyond. Presently an immense warehouse full of spirits was in 
flames, these rising far above and sweeping far wider in their devas- 
tating effect than those of any establishment then reached. It be- 
came by this time (between three and four o/¢lock) quite evident that 
no effort could circumscribe the fire to its immediate locality, except 
by the destruetion of the neighbouring buildings yet unscathed. 

‘¢The Senate had been called together by the terrific accounts 
brought to its members from every quarter, to take such measures 
as were required for the. public safety. It is said that it was pro- 
posed to them by many individuals to pull dewn the neighbouring. 
houses in the direction of the fire; but that this was declined as an 
unnecessary and useless sacrifice of property. _The fact, huwever,, is 
certain, that although the whole fire-engine department, and the en- 
tire burgher gucrd (upwards of 20,000 men), were ordered for service, | 
sift OE ay pene ete nay conreyapic ils ah me He- | ask the noble marquis, did he adhere to, or retract, the statement which he 
cessities of the Ss cid cima hy from the petty hoes; the pag ridiculous | ade with respect to the Sunderland magistrates on the evening of the 2uth 
attempts, which were ordered to extmguish anc arrest the fire. In- | of April? ‘The charge made against those magistrates was a very scrious 
stead of a wide sweep of houses pulled down in the direction of the | one, and it was desirable that the noble marquis should confine himeelf as 
fire, but one or two buildings immediately adjoining those actually | much as possible to the specific points. Did he, or did he not, deny the 
in flames werd ordered for destruction. Ere these were well un- | statement imputed to him; and if he did not deny it, was he prepared to 
roofed, the fir» geined on, them and beyoud, while mean the same | react tr the Marans of Lonpexpensy cuteted au gos ene 0 te 
system continued, with ee nay ious pee sid water ae the i essa by saying, * Manenateasseny eam what was within my own knowledge and 
engines would allow. This went on till ahout three o’clock on Thuts~ | from information Ireceived, was, that they, like other magistrates in many 
day afternogn, giving as a result the destruction of nearly a hundred | other counties, used their power of granting licenses for purposes of poli- 
houses, pretty nearly in one consecutive line. + tical partisanship.’’—After a few words from the Duke of WeLLincron ex~ 

Phe rapid) progress of the flames was for a tire partly arrested | pressive of his approval of the course adopted by the Marquis of London- 
here, by the interposition of a wider space—the Hofien-markt, when, derry, the House pen oc Z 
on a sudden, smoke was seen to proceed from tiie steeple of the _ HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay, May 9. 

Nicslal Ch: ak ds of 200 fect hich. A 4 had fi % On the motion of SirM. Woop, the London-bridge Approaches and Royal 

icol urch, upwards 0: eet high. Spare Hae own Up= | Exchange Avenues Bill was read a second time, and ordered to be com- 
wards, and must have been for some time smoulderjng in the capital | mitted.—On the motion of Mr. Harpy, the Metropolitan Wood Paving 
above one of the columns, about half-way up ie ee Before | Company’s Bill was read a second time, and ordered to be committed.—On 
many minutes, a number of firemen were hard at work in attempts to 


o the pose of a poec sh cipal : En, ‘ea Bill was che 
cut out the turning part, and to cool the heated tinvber with water. | @ Second time, an ordered to be committed.-Mr. Ricarpo presented 
i PAE Saag eo ep “ i petitions from Roman Catholics of the Potteries in Staffordshire, praying 
pone yi hays sae an (ode pa the fats Bee ie aa that somesneasure should be adopted for affording proper religious fnatrnc 
rom the burning houses below and around was rellected. so intensely | tion to Roman Catholics serving in the army, navy, and marines, as well as 
against the roof with the columned basis of the beautiful spire, that | to Roman Catholic prisoners and inmates of workhouses. 
all their efforts proved vainan—smoke again became fiame, and this fine ‘oe : TOWN OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
‘ Mr. Warp presented to the House a petition from 173 persons connected 
| with the horough of Southampton, setting forth—“ That the undersigned 
electors of the borough of Southampton had secu with deep regret the report 
just made by the select committee appointed to try the matter of a petition 


‘against the recent election and return of members to serve in this present 
i Loi . ich it sppears that.an. extensive 





@d, and emits a degree of smoke rather alarming on the upper 
dome—water is being carried up, and the smoke increases, 

*\Two o’clock.—The dome and spire have caught fire, 

‘Three o’clock.—The firemen are compelled to leave the platform 
under the upper! dome, which is in full flame. 

‘ Pour o’cloek.—The fire increases cu all sides, and the Hopfen- 
markt, the Rodingsmarkt, the Deichstrasse, and the Stenstwich, 
present one complete mast of flame, to stem which the engines and 
firemen areprevented by the momentary fear of the falling down of 
the spire of the Nicolai Church and the bells. 

‘** Half-past four o’clock.—1l believe there never was a-more 
awfully magnificent sight witnessed than the appearance of this beau- 

» tifal siyneture, presenting one complete mass of fire, and surrounded 

by the houses in fearful flaming array, bidding defiance to human 
power to assuage. ; 

“ Five o’clock.—The most ancient of all the churches in Ham- 
burgh has lost its spire and upper dome, leaving a wreck of its 
former grandeur still burning. y 

‘6 Six o’clock, p.m.—The wind has shifted suddenly to the $.W., 
andthe fire is uncontrollable.. The Hopfenmarkt, in which is 
situated three of the principal hotels of the place, and is the principal 

‘market for meat of every description, likewise for vegetables—in 

, fact, the Covent Garden of Hamburgh, and somewhat similarly ar- 
» yangéd—is in full lames. In the midst of all is to be seen the burn- 
f * fhg ruin of the Nicolai Church, pouring forth volumes of fire, and 

} emitting amidst the fiames portions of furniture which people had 

been permitted to lodge within the building for security only three 
f hours before the church took fire itself. ‘The streets are crowded 
; _ with carts, waggons, cabs, carriages, conveying people and goods 
avai ene hothing but dreadful suspense is to be observed on all 

tides. 

‘« Seven o’clock.—The Borsenhalle is nearly burnt down, and the 
flames spreading in all quarters. People have lost all hopes of see- 
ing the fire got under, and nothing can be seen but people packing 
up their goods and leaving the city. 

“* Eight o’clock.—The Senate House on fire, which joins the 
Bank ; the latter is said to be fire-proof. The Senate are doing all 

»»that men can be expected to do under such awful circumstances. 

‘They are to be seen on all Sides encouraging the firemen, and seeing 
the poor people (hundreds of whom have now Jost, their all)’ placed 
with their families in security. Tovo of the senators haye themselves 
- been already burnt out, and, after merely seeing their families in 
security, have returned to their dreadful duty. 
aes, Yen.o’clock.—There are now 200 houses burnt down, and fears 

are entertained for the sccurity of the Post-office and Hotelle de Ville. 
age A rdmour is now spreading that the insurance companies have inti- 
é * mited they cannot pay the whole amounts insured for, from so fear- 
- fala sacrifice having been made. ‘ ‘ 
» Twelve o’clock.—People seem frantic, and nothing is to be seen 
nt goods'in the public streets. The infirmary for the poor is oppo- 
ite to the entrance of the court-yard in which [ reside, and the mas- 

x has received orders from. the authorities to remove them away. 

* “ Two o’clock.—The Neuenhall presents a picture of despair. My 
people are packing up whilst the house is covered with large flakes of 
_ ‘fire from the opposite building. - \ 
*€ Bive o’clock,—The fire has gained the Neuenhall, between which 
B Very. Wide canah. sj) is meses telat Aa 
en Gyo he wind having increased, has caused 
hole of the Neuenhall to be cleared of its inhabitants, -and’the 
firé rages with furious violence. Up to the present time it is impos- 
* sible to give any accurate account of the wumber of houses destroyed ,, 
‘ but on a moderate estimation, J have no doubt there are 500, includ- 
es ing the Old and New Exchange, only recently openéd. Nor can I 
say what lives have been sacrificed,) but from 40 to 50 is the mimber 
mentioned, ‘seven of whom were sacrificed in nobly endeavouring to 
save the church, nor could they be brought away until it was too 
late fo tiem to escape, from the immense height of the building which: 
been vainly attempting to preserve. The Nicolai Church 


tion; but several other charitable establishments have been less 
fortunate. i 
_ Among the public buildings that have probably escaped may be 
mentioned—the Theatre, the Orphan-house, the Observatory, the 
Prussionn Post-office, the Barracks, &c. 
Later accounts state, that the New Exchange has escaped un- 
hurt, though all the houses round about have been completely de- 
stroyed. The Town-house in the Neuer Wall has also been saved. 

















IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


. ‘ HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay, May 9. 
_ Lord Lorron presented a petition from a place in the county of Longford 
in favour of scriptural education iu Lreland. bi 
CASE OF MR, BIDDULPH. Part 
Karl Dn Grey, telat toa question put to him a few evenin 10 

by his noble friend the noble marquis (Normanby) i ag as to Mr. ia 
dulph, wished now to inform him that Mr. Biddulph’s name had been 
struck out of the commission of the peace, and he was no longer a magis- 
trate.—The Marquis of Normansy thanked the noble earl for the infijrma- 
tion, and observeil that it was the duty of a firm Government in such; wtase 
as that of Mr. Layee a to make a decisive, a prompt, and a striking ex- 
ample of one who had so flagrantly violated the law which lie was sworn fo 
adrainister justly. The noble marquis was understood to conelude by 
moving for the Communications with the Irish Government on the subject of 
| Mr. Biddulph’s removal from the magistracy.—Earl De Gruey said he had 

no bp wife to the production of the documents referred to.-The motion, 
was then’ agreed to, 
THE MAGISTRATES OF SUNDERLAND AND THE MARQUIS OF 

LONDONDERRY, : 

The Marquis of NorMANBY, in referring to this subject, said he would 
























































































































































church speedily became a heap of-ruins. Lie 
“ Adjoining the Nicolai Church were several old buildings; and 
another part of the town, yet free from danger, which now became 
menaced, and soon actually commenced burning with widreadfal and. 
astonishing, rapidity. The lings were df-possi Pans. itis! 7 “OME " t 
flammable materials than the others, and there was a freer current of | system of bribery prevailed at that election 5 that this being the second time 
air. ‘The loss of property along this line, which blazed consecutively | Within nine years that members were unseated in your hon. House for 
for nearly a quarter of a mile, is incalculable. ‘The whele of the similar practices, your petitioners feel, that under the present election law 
buildings; consisting of large warehouses, were all loadd swith mer. | the same abuses must continue to prevail, and thus prevent the just expres: 
andi 24; hy Ye huaidesoR th ? Gatherinen Canal Tek 46 sion of the sentiments of the electors ; your petitioners, therefore, pray that 
chandize. \ these lay..en each side of the Vatherm ie ered -it | your hon. Honse will suspend the writ for the eleccion of members for the 
be borne in mind that the warehousing or bond-system does not exist } said borongh (hear, hear), and that your hon. House. will take such steps 
in this free city; that on the arrival of an expected cargoj'the ship, or | against the recurrence of such immoral and unconstitutional practices as 
ab laden with its conteuts, immediately proceeds gpposite the | your hon. House may, in its wisdom, think advisable.’ (Hear, hear.) The 
merchant’s warehouse, where the goods are dikcharged. (The 4 hon. member then moved, “That the minutes of evidence given before the 
house.of one merchant alone (whose name I cannot remem, jg | Southampton Cee ee Oe POE EDINGS, ps 
been ' moment), had British manufactures to the value of 120,000, The order of the day haying been read foy,the adjourned debate on Mr, 
‘ bts 370 feet bigh. learn were insured in the London insurance offices. Roebuck’s motion for the appointment*of a select committee, * to inquire 
t May 7 _eleven o’clock.—The: fire pur “7 may as well. méntion here that it is supposed ; whether certain practices connected with the trials of petitions presented to 
_ course, rater worse than better! and on pérty up to this time is so great that the Hamburgh ins the House against the return of certain of its members be Poa ery beach 
from the ee to be seen ae cannot mect their liabilities. ‘Th cenix and Sun of its privileges.”—Mr. Rorsucw presented a petition from the boroug 
in ani 












































































































ghicl Engh houses concerned. K greatestent of pagent i, how. | Reading, caned by op elstor, Stating, fn teres one coy ie 
ever, uninsured. shi j 2 S lieved the charges contained in the petition against the return of Viscount 
4? But to ire . Ft now became known that Messrs. /Ph Chelsea and Charles Russell, Esq., to be true, and that the proceedings 
and Lindley, the latter gentleman here from London, for subsequently taken were taken to prevent the disclosure of corrupt 
| of a railway to run eight miles from this, had been by the en- | Pr lars tl rah veetaes Vee bot te B poo iS acter. soni, 
ruste: ‘a 4 in OW] j i eC 7 mnquire in eeaings oT yen ¥ . 
‘ ss casing of Ses agen Rive be aoe sage! coandd on the table.—Mr, v Wain, aids he thought the motion of the hon. and 
5 ae ea aR eae . z ¥ peel) 2 Ih learned member was of too general a nature. There was nothing specific 
having supplied theirengines and every disposable means. It was | jaid before House as. requiring investigation. No deiinite subject for 
resolved hy these gentlemen to abandon the whole of that portion of | inquiry had been placed upon the, journals of the Mouse. Certain payties 
the town ia the direction of the wind to the flames, and to cut off their | were alleged to be Hiable to certam charges, but those charges ought to 
‘contact with the other parts of the town, bythe destra ‘tion of -| have been specified. ‘The hon. and learned member for Bath ought to 
toe of buildi adjoin rth i r This plan bring forward special cases, in which the malpractices to which he had al- 
‘| attemptef about six i ‘aved to ded had taken place, and then the*House would be justified in considering 


























a Se, = rf 8 Meas —Mr. Warp said, that the object of his hon. and learned friend was 
et a ie ake 4 ; have either a fishing or a roving commission, a5 sume hom, mem- 
imagined. — Their objec was not to generalize. Certain well-defined 

‘ations } ™m those were confined within certain limits. 
own became ; Em? alle; were supported by facts, based, it had been said, on 

“ The conduct of the peoy ost mat ateewo : ne; but in this case, common fame bad fallen far short of the 
i ile, and ordetly, but wi iba ha 1e hon. and learned member for Bath had not exaggerated the 
pe ati Epes satin: “ nected with the compromises to which he had alluded —Sir i. 
as th le Phas: aecomaeber ee “sae NGLIS could not see to what pee result the committee would lead. 
o : , d | Its object ive easily be frustrated, by an hon. member refusing to enswer 
, people loade jaestion on the ground that by doing so Beenie ware himself. 

‘ouse ought to be careful not to stultify itself— Viscount PaLmeRsToN 

7 sorter hee ration propos by the hon. and learned member for 

in n into six cases selected from the greater herd of 
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Te Open. 


a 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 





EUROPE. 
France.—The King, Queen, and the Royal Family removed 
from the Tuileries on Saturday to their summer palace at Neuilly. 
The Commerce states that a number of domiciliary visits were 
made throughout Paris on Saturday, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of the Faubourgs St. Antoine, of St. Denis, and of the Tem- 
ple. The keeper of 4 wine-shopin the Rue des Marais du Temple 


was arrested. It is added that Quennisset still remains at the Con- | 


ciergerie, and that the late captures were made in consequence of 
information furnished by him. Others pretend that the informa- 
tion was given to the Prefect of Police, by the chere amie of one of 
the parties, who had since disappeared, and was said to have been 
killed and thrown into the river by the conspirators. Private let- 
ters state that the projectiles seized were of glass, and in the nature 
of hand-grenades, intended for the destruction of the King by 
being thrown into and exploding in his carriage. 

The Chamber of Deputies on Saturday night passed the ensemble 
of article one, classing the railroad lines:—1. From Paris to the 
Belgian frontiers. 2, From Paris tothe Channel. 3. From Paris 
to the froutiers of Germany, by Nancy and Strasbourg. 4. From 
Paris tothe Mediterranean by Lyons, Marseilles, and Cette. 5. From 
Paris to the frontiers of Spain, by Tours, Bordeaux, and Bayonne. 
6. From Paris to the ocean, by Tours and Nantes. 7. From Paris 
to the centre of France, by Bourges. 8. From the Mediterranean 
to the Rhine, by Lyons, Dijon, and Mulhausen. 9, and lastly. 
From the Mediterranean to the ocean, by Toulouse and Bordeaux. 
Article two, as to the means of execution of all these lines, it is 
expected will be modified, so as to extend the facilities to private 
enterprise ; but it is not anticipated that the Chamber, out of all 
the above grand projects, will vote this session credits for more 
than one specific line, which is expected to be the one from the 
Mediterranean to the British Channel. 

The Vigie de l'Ouest (St. Malo) states, that the French cruisers 
on the Granville station had captured several English fishing 
boats engaged in dredging oysters on the coast, and that their 
cargoes were sold at Granville for 4000 francs, which were dis- 
tributed amongst the hospitals of that town. 

Daeapyu, Ramroap Accipenr near Paris. — Sunday 
last being appointed for the celebration of the King’s /éfe at Ver- 
sailles, by a grand display of the celebrated jets d'eau, fire-works, 
&c,, the place was crowded by an astonishing number of the resi- 
dents of Paris and its vicinity. The waterworks were over at 
half-past five oclock, An immense number of persons immediately 
repaired to the terminus of each line of railroad, and took their 
departure for town. The train of the left bank was unusually 
long; it consisted of 17 carriages, impelled by three engines, and 
conveyed from 1500 to 1800 passengers. On arriving between 
Meudon and Bellevue, the axletree of the first engine broke. The 
body of it, the fire, &e., fell to the ground, The second engine, so 
great was the impetus, smashed it in pieces and passed over it, 
and the boiler burst, throwing the unfortunate stoker fifty feet into 
the air. The carriages arrived of course, and passed over the 
wreck, when six of them were instantly set in flames by the fire ; 
being newly painted, they instantly ignited. Three were totally 
consumed, and three others partially, without the possibility of 
escape to their unhappy inmates, who were locked up, according 
to the dreadful practice of such establishments. 

Thirty-eight of the wounded were brought to the Hospital 
Necker, seven of whom expired in the course of Monday, 

At six o'clock on Monday morning, the mutilated remains of 
thirty-two persons, men, women, and children, were removed 
from: the station to the adjoining cemetery of Mont Parnasse, 
where they continued exposed under a shed, and covered with a 
coarse cloth, during the entire day. But they were so mangled 
and disfigured, that it was impossible to discover a vestige of 
human features, except in a young girl of eighteen, the lower part 
of whose body was entirely consumed. The number of the suffer- 
ers could only be ascertained by that of the limbs or portioys of 
limbs found. Five others, who still retained some human shape, 
and whose faces could lead to their recognition, were transported 
to the Morgue, where thousands of persons were drawn up ia a 
sabe at three o'clock, waiting to be admitted to view the bodies, 
There was among them a lady, whose body was partly burned, but 
whose face was intact. She was richly attired, and still wore her 
bracelets, 

The number of killed is variously estimated. The Prefect of 
Police sent a return to the Minister of the Interior, in the course 
of Monday, in whieh it was set down at forty-two. Another report 
stated it to be seventy-seven; and the parish priest at Sevres, who 
repaired to the spot immediately after the fatal occurrence, and 
stopped there during the whole night administering the consola- 
lations of religion to the dying and wounded, computed the dead at 
no fewer than eighty. Among these are said to be several persons 
of distinction, including two Repose: 

The following are extracts from the Paris papers on Monday :— 

“The Rive Gauche Versailles railway was yesterday evening the 
scene of a deplorably fatal accident, by which many lives have been 
lost, and _a great number of persons dreadfully maimed. This sad 
catastrophe took place near Meudon, the train which experienced the 
accident pe ding which started at half-past five o’clock from Ver- 
sailles, and which being crowded to excess with persons returning to 
town from the féfe, rendered the event more calamitous than it 
would have been at any ordinary period. Our informant is a gentle- 
man who was a passenger by the train, and who was happil 


ily in one 
of the carriages which es the collision. He deseri J 
nef hi irae, yn ty collision e describes the velo 


the dent as extreme, so great, as to ha mens fat Hagel 
accident a + 80 great, as ve su in his mii 

(he ideo, that Gheslightest obstacle on the road, encountered by the 
wheels of '" engine at such a moment, as d us to excess. The 
thought lad soe occurred to him, when a frightful shock to the 
ootirs trate, a fearfal erash, mingled with horrible shrieks from all 
the carriages in advance of that in which he sat, showed that some 
dreodial aceideat had occurred ; but the doors of the carriages bei 

looked at the exterior, it was not until our informant and the other 
pas in the carriage, and in those which were placed behind it, 
were a le to make r egress by the windows, that the frighful 
extent of the accident they had so providentially escaped became 
knowh tothem. ‘The seene which presented itself was appalling. 
It KS se ato some poe hays off the line and 

St the em when, from alarming 

CHA AI, the: hacty lode elk ae then rien tok 
of the carriages wore literally dashed to B mane. and were lying 


Sains of fragments piled upon the engine. Numbers of the outside 


pas~ 








sengers had been thrown off by the shock; but of the unhappy suf- 
| ferers who had taken their places in the interior, and who still sur- 
vived, the fate was even more dreadful than those who had been 
killed, for to make the calamity still more horrible, the fire of the 
engine almost instantly extended to the broken mass which was above 
it, and several of the sufferers were actually burnt to death on the 
spot. Our informant describes the shrieks of the victims (whom it 
was impossible to aid, and more particularly of two unfortunate 
ladies, who were vainly calling to the last for water) as inexpressibly 
dreadful,’’— Galignant. 

‘* It was at the passage over the paved road, called the Chemin des 
Gardes, that the dreadful accident occurred. The train was drawn 
by three locomotives, and the rapidity with which they moved was 
such, that a few seconds before the catastrophe the persons who saw 
the train pass expressed their fears that an accident would happen. 

** It is believed that the first engine in crossing the paved road was 
driven off the rails, and the shock was so violent, that the three first 
waggons were broken to pieces and consumed by the fire of the loco- 
motive. The column of fire was more than twenty yards high, and 
consumed all the unfortunate travellers who came within its focus. 

‘The excess of precaution taken by the directors to confine the 
travellers to their carriages was fatal on this occasion. Many of the 
victims would have been saved if they could only have opened the 
doors of the carriages.’’—The Commerce. 

‘* On going to examine into the cause of the accident, the two en- 
gines were found one resting upon the other; the tender of one of 
them had been completely turned round, and in the directly opposite 

osition; a little on one side was a waggon overturned, and half 
Carat at a short distance some of the rails were cut asunder, and 
others driven deep into the earth. The noise which preceded the ac- 
cident was not that of the explosion of a bursting boiler, nor were 
there any traces of violent rupture in the bodies of thé engines; but 
it was astonishing to find that the sentry-box of one of the watchmen 
near at hand showed all the appearance of having been blown up.’’— 
The National. 


A correspondent of the Morning Post, after detailing the before- 
mentioned particulars, says :— 


** Within half an hour the news spread like wildfire through the 
capital, that upwards of 200 persons had been hurried into eternity 
by the bursting of a boiler of the engine. Upon inquiries at the 
terminus it was indeed difficult to gather information, even from those 
who hed providentially escaped. The scene on the line as far as 
Mendon beggared all description, According to some persons an 
explosion was heard, and then a dreadful shock was felt in the dili- 
gences as from an earthquake. According to others no explosion 
was heard, but a dreadful vibration was experienced, and then the air 
rang with shrieks and eries for assistance. A dense volume of smoke 
and large flames first met the view of my informants, who escaped 
out of the windows of the diligences. Waggons were rolling over 
the rails, and the most fearful lamentations were heard to pierce the 
air. From five to six hundred voices resounded, and from the yil- 
lages and from the valleys the population poured forth dismayed, not 
knowing where to render assistance, and fearful that the exhausted 
steam might yet further endanger the lives of the survivors of the 
catastrophe. It appeared that three engines were attached to about 
eighteen carriages. These carriages ave divided into waggons, with 
inside and outside places, diligences with coupés. The waggons are 
next to the engines and tender, and the diligences are enclosed be- 
tween the waggons. The accident, therefore, affected the first half- 
dozen waggons. The cause was attributed by some to the breakin 
of the axletrees of the first engine, the Mathieu Murray. The néstundl 
closing upon the first, broke it to pieces, and the fire escaping, cqn- 
municated underneath the three first waggons, which being thus set 
on fire, and being newly painted, burnt most rapidly, before the per- 
sons sitting inside could escape by the windows, the doors being fast 
closed by springs, the keys of which were in the hands only of the 
conductors. flames were 30 yards high, and as a smart wind 
was- blowing, the waggons and their living contents were instantly 
consumed, amidst heart-rending screams hor aid, ‘In the name of 
God,’ cried one female, ‘give me water.’ Her voice died away, 
and a kind of delirium seized some bystanders at their incapa- 
bility to save the unbappy woman. ‘The very precautionary 
measures adopted by the railroad directors to shut up the carriages 
to prevent accidents, turned out most fatally, for if the doors could 
have been opened, many might have been saved. All the people 
of the neighbouring villages, as soon as it was practicable, rendered 
assistance. The authorities were on the alert, and many of the 
wounded were removed to the ciateau of Meudon on litters, 
It was like a field after a battle. The of the wounded were 
awfully mixed with the hysteric sobs f the sympathizing witnesses 
of the catastrophe. Never was there a more horrid spectacie than 
the one erhi! d in the avenue of Meudon, with the di 
mutilated, blackened, and still bleeding bodies stretched out. The 
Hospital Necker also received weg bee 2 The dead bodies were 
removed to the waiting-room of Paris terminus, which was in- 
stantly closed. The Paris line of six o'clock was stopped. ser- 
vice for the day was closed. About thirty to forty are killed and one 
hundred and fitty wounded. Regiments of were immediately 
ee ee ne Se enlons eaek er their first : 

exhibited signs of resentment as to cause fears th: 
their rage might ; 
railroad. The numbers of waggons burned was said last night to be 





be vented on the destraction of the whole line of 









seven, and each waggon contained forty persons; but, of course, a 
great number escaped out of the windows. One touching instance of 
maternal devotion has been related to me this morning by a person 
who escaped. After jumping out of one of the windows of a waggon, 
he saw in the midst of the flames a child thrown out of the same win- 
dow on the grass by a female, who, with her husband, were passen- 
gers with him. The parents, alas! fell victims, after saving their 
child, who escaped miraculously with a few slight bruises.”’ 

‘*Paris, Monday, Five o’clock.—It is now official that fifty are 
killed. Heaven knows the number of wounded, but it cannot be less 
than one hundred and fifty. An attempt was made this morning by 
the populace to destroy the terminus, but the buildings were saved by 
the police and military, who were in great force. M.Gaugat, Deputy 
for Avignon, was severely burned, as well as his wife. Six employes 
on the railroad have perished, and two pupils of the Polytechnic 
School have also been srecenee There are nine bodies at the 
Morgue to be claimed, and thirty-one at the Cemetery of the Sainte. 
Steamers were plying all day on the Seine to remove the wounded 
from Meudon to Paris. The engineer George, who was killed, was 
an Englishman. It is now positive that the accident arose from the 
breaking of tho axletrees of the first engine. The body of an infantry 
officer has been identified, as also that of M. Rebel, a Paris advocate. 
The first and second waggons were entirely burned. 

Railroad shares have fallen 20f. in consequence of the accident. 

The Siéele also publishes a letter from M. Aubceut, mayor of 
Meudon, dated at eight o’clock on Tuesday morning, in which, after 
relating the general features of the accident as given above, and 
our other accounts, adds :—‘‘ The spectacle was most horrible when 
the burning away of the panels of the vehicles exposed the results 
of the fire inside. Masses of disfigured bodies, some still palpitating, 
trunks without members, and members reduced to cinders. One 
woman escaped as by a miracle, after seeing her mother and two 
children consumed by her side. Another mother was snatching her 
child from the flames, but clasped only a headless body. In a few 
minutes all the houses in the neigh ood were spontaneousl: 
converted into hospitals, and their inhabitants, with laudable ; 
made every exertion for the relief of the sufferers. Litters and con- 
veyances of all kinds were Bp’ brought down. A company of 
engineer soldiers hurried to the spot with fire-engines, but water was 
wanting. At every instant bodies were rescued from the burning 
heap, but they were for the most part so much burnt as for it to be 
impossible to identify them. The — was strewed with watches 
and money. As the wind blew with great force, the fire could not 
be got under till about ten o’clock, and then it was found that at 
least are persons were either dead or in imminent danger, besides 
uncountable numbers more or less seriously injured. The directors 
of the railroad displayed un activity worthy of all praise, having sent 
several carriages from Paris to convey back the’ victims. ile I 
am a the omen of Versailles Cag oho directors are on the 

t clearing away e remains, and sending them in carriages 

either to Versailles or Paris.” 4 Bg 

Srary.—Private correspondence from Madrid, of the 2nd inst., 
states that the grand procession in commemoration of the 2nd 
May, 1808, was conducted with the most perfect decorum. The 
Regent acted as chief mourner, having the political chief on his 
right, and the first constitutional alcalde on his left. His Excel- 
lency’s aides-de-camp followed. At two o’clock all was concluded, 
and the National Guard had returned home. The ancient inscrip- 
tion on the monument erected to the victims was replaced by the 
following :—The grateful nation to the martyrs of Spanish inde- 
pendence.” Added by the municipality of Madrid in 1840—“ The 
ashes of the victims of the 2nd May, 1808, repose in the field of 
honour, moistened with their blood. Eternal honour to their 
patriotism.” 


The Gazette of Upper Germany, of the 4th instant, ereag Oa 
when a certain diplomatist applied some time since to Pri 
Metternich, to enter into an arrangement relative to the Queen of 
Spain's marriage, the Prince replied, that during thirty-three years 
he had succeeded in every plan he formed under the most critical 
circumstances, by constantly stifling every political mover 
which it was attempted to excite without necessity. Hem 
declared to M. Pageot,—Ist, that the northern powers wo 
interfere with respect to the Queen of Spain’s marriage un' 
favourable moment should arrive; 2ndly, roul 
interfere in the internal affairs of Spain, nor 1 ‘ 
knowledge the existing Government; 3rdly, that neither t 

nor English Governments could induce them to alter t! 
deter mination. 

Trany.— We have been assured,” says the L 
Marseilles of the 4th inst., “that Charles Albert, of 
dinia, has lately adopted a measure worthy of the worst times 
the miaile Hie ages. He has ordered the expulsion 
from the town of Savona within three days, and the reunion i 
one of the filthiest streets in Genoa (which will thus have 
Ghetto) of the Jewi i i 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


Inp1a.—A letter was received in town on the 9th inst., from | the last intelligence from India, writing of two officers who are 
Captain J. Hoppe, of the 16th Bengal Native Infantry, and Adju- | now in England from Affghanistan, says—“ I rejoice to see that the 
tant of the 2nd regiment of Infantry of Shah Soojah. Captain officers to whom I refer, consider the ladies and other prisoners in 
Hoppe led the storming party, and was wounded in the attack of the custody of Akhbar Khan as secure from all indignity, though 
Kelali Ghilzie. His letter is dated Candahar, February 14: the | @ ransom may probably be demanded for their release; and that 
gallant officer writes to his father thus :—“ We are, thank God, all | they believe that the assassination of Sir W. M‘Naghten will prove 


safe at this place, although in the daily expectation of the people 
in the town rising against us, and the enemy, only twenty-five | 
miles off, are threatening to attack us. Our communication with | 
Cabul and the provinces is cut off, and report says that Sir W. | 
M‘Naghten, the envoy and minister, is murdered, with several — 





not to have been the act of Akhbar Khan, but to have been perpe- 
trated, like that of Sir A. Burnes, by the uncontrollable fanaticism 
of the Ghazees.” 

It is but justice to General Elphinstone to notice the fact, that, 
in a despatch from Major Pottinger, dated January 30, he says, 


other officers. It is to be hoped, in the spring, troops will be that so far from blaming General Elphinstone for what had oc- 
pushed up from India—for we can do nothing at this season— | curred, he entirely exonerated him. This shows, at all events, the 
when, please God, we will give them a lesson they little think of. impropriety of those hasty condemnations which have been pro- 
General Nott, with a large force, went against the rebels, collected | nounced in some quarters. We apprehend that no newspaper- 
only eight miles from Candahar, and killed and wounded 700 or writer in this country has yet had altogether such good opportu- 
800 of them, but they are increasing in numbers every day, and | nities of appreciating General Elphinstone’s conduct as Major 
one of Shah Soojah’s sons (Satter Jung) at their head. It is said | Pottinger, and by that officer he has been altogether exonerated. 

they dined in their shrouds the other day, and swore upon the | Our illustrations of the chief points of interest at the seat of war 


Koran that they would either murder us all, or be killed in the | in the East, are this week limited to views of the city of Cabul and 


attempt. At present we are all safe and well.” ‘ 
A correspondent of the Times, who appears quite satisfied with 





Crry or Casut.—Cabul, the chief city of the province of the 
same name, is the capital of Afighanistan ; it is situated on the 
river Cabul, in a large well-watered plain, filled with villages: 
low hills surround it on three sides, on one of which, to the north, 
is the King’s palace. Also, on another hill near the city, is the 
tomb of the Emperor Baber, surrounded by large beds of flowers, 
and commanding a noble prospect. Many beautiful gardens sur- 
round the town, which is celebrated for its fine climate, though 
the proximity of the mountains causes great variety of temperature. 
The town itself is not large, but handsome and compact, and the 
houses, to avoid the consequences of the frequent earthquakes, 
are mostly built of wood. Cabul lies in latitude 31 deg. 10 min. 
east, lon. 71 deg. 43 min. 5 

This city is about 6000 feet above the level of the sea, and lies 


fe 


Guvzner.—On the Ist of July, 1839, the British army under 
the command of Sir John Keane, arrived before Ghuznee, and early 
in the morning of the 23rd began its operations. The Cabul gate 
was blown in; the tremendous fire of our artillery paralysed the 
enemy, and the English advanced guard, after a short but desperate 
Struggle, won their way into the place. Prince Mahomed Hyder, 

r having made submission to the Shah, who spared his life at 
the intercession of the Commander-in-Chief, was retained prisoner 
of war in the British camp, The British lost in this 
oa 200 men, 18 being killed, whilst 500 dead of the enemy were 
amt by them two hours after the capture. At this period, the 

ortress, one of the strongest in Western Asia, and whose capture 

: undoubtedly one of the most brilliant that British 

©, was in possession of Mahomed Hyder Khan, son of the 

2 cer of Cabul, and the garrison which he commanded amounte 
- ad number of between 3000 or 4000, about 1500 of 
“+ mounted cavalry. Lord Keane’s plan of attack w: 
and its execution daring. The attack at the gates was v 
Pa and the resistance of the Affghans great. In ty 

i the whole of the British troops employed on 
aa toabout 4400. Of the enemy upwards of 800y 

near 1500 made prisoners. Numerous horses, cai 


co 


mules, were captured, but no valuable booty obtained. | 
gun of Ghuznee, which was “ dy 
ee to which the Afzhans attached much imp 
infliert Was very disproportionate to the injury it was 
inne Its great weight, and the badness of the 
Indus, Ve prevented its being sent to England. 














| date for the Presidency; and 


the fortress of Ghuznee, which we shall accompany with the fol- 
lowing notice :— 


‘ 


in a triangular gorge. The hills which encompass it on three 
sides are steep, bare, and rocky, and are crowned with a long line 
of wall, which is carried up their sides, summits, and across the 
narrow entrance which lies hetween them. This wall was intended 
as a defence against the Ghilzies, but it has fallen into ruin. The 
city itself is surrounded by a high but weak wall, and has no ditch. 
Above the fortress, upon an eminence, is the citadel, and within 
this fort a brother of Dost Mahomed built a palace, which he 
called Koolah-i-Feringhee, or the European Hat, and which very 
curiously became, during the British occupation in 1839, the hos- 
pital of the 13th Light Infantry. Around Cabul, and indeed 
throughout the Affghan country, are scattered castled houses, the 
seats of the principal men of the country, who, from the insecurity 
in which they live, have all their dwellings strongly fortified. 





THE UNITED STATES. 

Although the form of government of the United States of North 
America is an exceedingly simple one, yet it is far from being un- 
derstood in England. We may, probably, give a brief analysis of 
it in a future number of our journal. 

The present President of the United States, John Tyler, of 
Virginia, succeeded to that office, under the provisions of the con- 
stitution, on the death of General Harrison, having been previ- 
ously elected to the Vice Presidency, by the same overwhelming 
vote of the people which elevated General Harrison to the Pre- 
sidency. It is not probable that Mr. Tyler would have reccived 
one twentieth part of the votes for President which he did for the 
hitherto comparatively unimportant office of Vice President. The 
wep ag of the Vice President stepping into the Executive chair, 

y the demise of the President, having, in this instance, been re- 
alized, will naturally make the people more careful in future who 
they clect to the subordinate office. This is not said in disparage- 
ment of Mr. Tyler, who is unquestionably patriotic in his feelings, 
urbane and gentlemanly in his manners, and in every respect an 
honourable, amiable, and honest man; but he has too much good 
sense to say, that two years ago he supposed himself qualified, 
either by nature or acquirements, for the office of President of the 
United States. He will, probably, be a candidate before the peo- 
ple for election in 1844, and they will then place their seal of ap- 
probation, or otherwise, upon his pretensions. From present 
appearances, his chance of success is very small. Henry Clay, 
of Kentucky, will, undoubtedly, be brought forward as a candi. 
‘if any man in the country have just 


claims upon his fellow citizens for the first office in their gift, he is 
that man. Mr. Clay has filled every office below those of President 
and Vice-President, with pre-eminent ability, and with unques- 
tioned integrity; in the most satisfactory and beneficial manner to 
his country, and with the greatest honour and the truest fame to 
himself. General Winfield Scott, the commander-in-chief of the 
American army, will be placed in nomination for the Vice-Pre- 
sidency by the same party which will support Mr. Clay for Presi- 
dent. General Scott is as advantageously known as a gentleman, 
a scholar, and an enlightened and patriotic citizen, as he is for 
being a skilful, judicious, and gallant soldier. The people of the 
United States would do themselves honour and service by the 
election of Mr. Clay and General Scott to the two highest offices 
in the Government. 


There will be, most probably, one or two other candidates. The 
old party distinctions are, however, in great measure broken up— 
Federalist and Democrat are no longer the watchwords of parties ; 
and Whig and Loco-foco will also most likely have become obso- 
lete before another Presidential election. Mr. Clay will, however, 
be the candidate of the genuine Whigs s and it is very likely that 
the pseudo Loco-focos will bring forward the ex-President, Mar- 
tin Van Buren. as the advocate of their views. There is, proba- 
bly no man of the party so likely to succeed as Mr. Van Buren 
himself. He was the avowed successor of General Jackson, and 
the perpetuator of his policy. Itis the strongest proof of the energy 
and power of the United States, that the country prospered, and 
increased in population, in wealth, and in everything which ren- 
ders a nation truly great, in spite of the mistaken policy of 
the government, and during twelve years of a proscriptive, jealous, 
and short-sighted administration of public affairs, and a very 
wasteful expenditure of the public money. Mr. Van Buren is a 
man of gentlemanly and amiable manners, very much esteemed in 
all the relations of private life; and could he shake himself loose 
from the trammels of party, he would, no doubt, acting according 
to his own judgment, exhibit more marks of the enlightened states- 
man and the disinterested patriot than he has hitherto done. Two 
years may make great changes in the feelings of the people, but 
they must be great indeed, before any man from the ranks of 
Locofocoism can succeed to the Presidency. 

Daniel Webster, the present able Secretary of State, will not, 
in all probability, be a candidate at the next election. His talents 
and his services have rendered him the idol of his own part of 
the country, the New England States; but strong sectional feeling, 
arising from local causes, which will, it may be hoped, subside in 
afew more years, would, at present, shut him out from the re- 
motest chance of success. 

Other candidates have been spoken of, such as John C, Cal- 
houn, of South Carolina, who would, probably, not receive a vote 
out of his own state. Commodore Stewart, known as a gallant 
seaman, but for nothing more, who has been nominated by a 
small party in Pennsylvania, and one or two others of still less 
pretensions, have been mentioned; but, probably, none of these 
will come to the starting-post at the Presidential race. The can- 
didates will most likely be Mr. Tyler, Mr. Van Buren, and Mr. 
Clay ; and of these three, the odds are, at present, thost decidedly 
in favour of the latter. 

It has been said that the United States prospered and increased 
in wealth, &c., during the injudicious administrations of General 
Jackson and Mr. Van Buren: and it may be asked in rejoinder, 
how is it then that the treasury of the United States is now ex- 
hausted, and the monetary and financial affairs of the government 
so entirely disarranged? Let it be borne in mind that the people 
of the United States do not, at present, contribute one farthing in 
direct taxation, nor have they, for the last twenty years, towards 
the support of the general government; and also that the rates of 
duties on imported goods have been, during the last ten years, 
annually diminishing; that during the last twelve years, every 
dollar of the national debt has been paid off. Let distinction also 
be made between a poor government and a poor people. If the 
United States have the former, they have nof the latter. Ifa cer- 
tain country nearer home have no the former, they, unfortunately, 
most unequivocally have the latter. Which isthe best position to 
be placed in? A small amount of individual taxation, or an in- 
crease of the duties upon imported articles of luxury, or a tempo- 


rary loan of fifteen or twenty millions of pounds sterling, would , 


remove all the difficulties, fill the coffers of the government without 
sensibly increasing the burthens of the people, and launch the 
country again full sail upon the current of commercial and politi- 
cal prosperity. + 


AWFUL STEAM-BOAT EXPLOSION, 


It is our melancholy duty to record the most fearful and fatal 
steam-boat explosion which has ever taken place on the waters of th 
Chesapeake. The Medora was just completed, and, preparatory & 
being turned out of the hands of the machinist, a number of perso ) 
were invited to go in her on an experimental trip. The day bei 
pleasant, it is supposed that probably 100 or more were on boar¢, 
incliding some of the directors of the steam-boat company and the 
friends, and a number of the hands engaged in finishing the vessel, 
putting in the machinery, &c., and otherwise connected with the con 
struction or sailing of the boat. Soon after 3 o’clock p.m., the bi 
was about to start from the wharf of the engine builder, Mr. Jouv 
Watchman, on the.south side of the basin, on the proposed trip. 4 
gentleman who was on board informs us, that the engine had oni, 
made the second revolution, in order to back the Medora from the 
wharf, when the boiler exploded with a loud noise, carrying upwar? 
a considerable portion of the upper deck and those upon it, and 
blowing the smoke stacks high in thé air. The main force of the ex 
plosion was almost exclusively towards the head of the boat, and the 
portions of the boat around the boiler were torn to pieces. The boiler 
itself, an immense one of iron, was thrown crosswise on the deck. 
The boat was instantly enveloped in a cloud of scalding steaia, 
which was inhaled by some with fatal consequences, while others 
suffered externally in their persons from its effects. Our informant 
was in the after-part of the boat, where the steam had no effect. He 


says that several persons were forced overboard, and that one of . 


them was drowned. The boat immediately settled down in the 
water, until her hull rested on the bottom of the river. In the 
centre and forward part of the boat, there was a fearful destruction 
of life and limb. Some of those on board were blown high in the 
air, and fell on shore, in the water, and on the boats lying near by, 
Others were crushed with the splintered timbers, others scalded 
with the steam, while those below the decks, not having time to 
escape, were either suffocated by the steam, or drowned when the 
boat sunk. When we reached the scene of desolation, we found 
a large number of persons, among whom were several physicians, 
busily engaged in endeavouring to assist the injured, and carryir 
away those who were dead or dying. So great was the confusion 
that prevailed, and so little was known as to the number and names 
of the persons on board, that no complete account could be obtained. 
There are no doubt*some who were on board, whose loss will only 
be known by their n returning to their homes.—Captain Sutton, 
who had command tt t, was standing over the boiler when it 
exploded. He was much injured in the head, and it was very doubt- 
fol yesterday whether he would recover.—Mr. John C. Moale, the 
agent of the steam-boat line, was on board with his two sons. Mr. 
Moale had his right foot dislocated, and was injured in the 

and back. Soon after he was taken home he expired. Mr. Moale’s 
eldest son William, a fine Jad about 14 years of age, was killed almost, 
instantly ; a second son, who was also on board, was dan ashy 
injured.—About 40 persons were wounded, not more than half of 
who abies ieee American, te 
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named Hawker, on 





THE FASHIONS. 


Rue de Ia Chausse d’Antin, Paris, May 9th. 

Dear Ma. Evrror,—I feel an inexpressible delight in inditing 
my first communication to your lady readers, upon the fashions of 
the haut ton of this ville de gaité. So suddenly and with such 
power has the sun lately shot forth, that there is no end to inven- 
tion in our spring fashions. 

To begin, then, let me first speak of bonnets. “Those most de- 
cidedly a-la-mode, are the chapeaux paille de riz, which are 
trimmed with shaded ribbons, white in the centre, gradually in- 
creasing in tone towards the edges, Pale blues, greens, and 
coleur d'or, are most in vogue. For dress, a small pendent plume 
of shaded marabouts, light as a zephyr, is worn on the left side ; 
while the right is trimmed with a nud rosace of ribbon encircled 
with lace. For the promenade, a boquet of hanging flowers 
(pale roses, violets, and pritnroses have the preference) is placed 
on the left side, and a slight garniture of lace is sometimes twisted 
with ribbon across the bonnet, the corners of which are worn 
rather pointed. 

Leghorns are trimmed in the same style as the paille de riz, 
excepting that the colours are a tone deeper, to harmonize with 
the increased colour of the straw. 

White is but little worn at present by our ¢légantes for the pro- 
menade, but it enjoys their patronage in our salons, An endless 
variety of organdies balzarines have appeared as competitors for 
favours, to which, as demi toilettes, they are justly entitled. For 
evening dresses the Pekin and watered nenon are the most fashion- 
able kinds of silks. Trimmings of every description to the bottom 
of dresses appear to be waning, although for the fronts they are 
much employed. For these anew kind of varied silk gimp, plaited 
in serpentine fogms, is used; "but the skirt must be plaited in 
broad plaits, to keep it well in view, as it is otherwise apt to curve 
and fold round in walking. Muslin dresses are occasionally lined 
with pale blue and’rose silks, the sleeves of which are tight, and 
trimmed with perpendicular rows of bouillonné, 

Shawls will decidedly give place to scarfs and mantelettes, of 
which there is an endless variety—those 4 la Louis XIII. are espe- 
cial favourites, but one cannot be comme il faut without another 
charming novelty—for what is more chaste than the capucin, 
which, as it brings into use any, kind of lace you may have in your 
armoire, combines at once economy with elegance? Au revoir. 

- _ FELICIE. 














LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
[Sittings in Banco.] 
THE QUEEN U. ALARIC ALEXANDER WATTS. 

In this case a rule had been obtained calling on the defendant to 
show cause why a criminal information should not be filed against 
him for the publication in the United Service Gazette of a libellous 
paragraph, reflecting on the character of Captain Maurice, the prose- 
eutor. Mr. Thesiger, on behalf of the defendant, now stated that 
‘he article in question imputed to Captain Maurice—that, under cir- 
‘ain circumstances, which occurred .a great many years ago, the cap- 
tain had avoided an inquiry by a court-martial. The defendant now 
rublicly expressed his belief that there was no foundation for the 
sapposed charge against Captain Maurice, to whom he offered his 
“acere apology for its insertion. The Attorney-general, on the part 
ef Captain Maurice, said—This reparation having been made, Captain 
Maurice had no wish whatever to prosecute this matter any further. 
His object was, the vindication of fis character, and not the obtaining 
an award of offended justice against the defendant, who might possibly 
yi into an error, notwithstanding the use of great care in the conduct 
© his paper. On payment by the defendant of all the costs which 
had been incurred, and on his apology being, as it had been, made 
a defendant’s counsel, he consented that the rule should be dis- 

ged.—Rule discharged accordingly. 
_, ,, COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 

The Nisi Peto Siang for Middlesex commenced on Tuesday 
morning at Westminster before Lord Abinger. 

> _ DYER AND ANOTHER Y. MAY. 

‘This was an issue under the order of a judge, pursuant to the Inter- 
pirader Act, to determine a question as to the pro} in the furni- 
ture of a house, situate No. 54, Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 
Mr, Platt and Mr. Lee appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Thesiger, 
with Mr. Watson, for the defendant. It appeared that Mr. H. C. 
Moveton Dyer, the brother of the plaintiffs, occupied the house in 
Devonshire-street, Portland-place, up to the beginning of the month 
of April last, when he departed Dip his apie and family to France. 

e May previously obtained a judgment 
against Mr. Dyer for about 700/., and issuing an execution inion this 
dzment, proceeded to Devonshire-street, when it was ascertained 
the furniture was previously taken possession of by a person 

of the plaintiffs, who claimed the property 
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in the furniture under an assignment executed on the 26th of March 
last. To show that the assignment was a bond fide transaction, it 
was now proyed that the plaintiffs, the Misses Dyer, had advanced 
their brother 1200/. in September 1831, and understanding he had 
got into pecuniary difficulties, they urged him in February last to 
make some arrangement for securing their debt, upon which he 
executed the assignment in question. On the other hand, it ap- 
peared that, although the assignment purported to transfer all the 
plate, linen, &c., in the house in Devonshire-street, to the plaintiffs, 
within a few days before Mr. Dyer left England, he caused a plate- 
chest to be taken to Hoare’s bank, in Fleet-street, and lodged there 
in the name of the Dowager Lady Knatchbull, who was a relation by 
marriage, and had also some trifling articles removed to the house of 
Mrs. Chichester, in Wimpole-street, who was also a connexion. This 
clandestine disposition of the property, it was contended, showed 
that the assignment of the a was merely colourable, to pro- 
tect the property from Mr. Dyer’s creditors, and that the plate and 
linen would not have been removed if they belonged to the plaintiffs. 
Lord Abinger advised the jury that the removal of the plate and linen 
before Mr. Dyer left this country for France, although it might have 
been a fraud on the plaintiffs, did not show that the assignment to 
them was not dond fide. The real question for the jury was, whether 
the Misses Dyer meant to make their brother a present of the 1200/., 
or to accept the assignment as a valid security. If the assignment 
was really taken as a transfer of the property, although it may be done 
by way of preference to his sisters, as Mr. Dyer had not become a 
bankrupt, it was not fraudulent. The jury, after a short conference, 
returned a verdict for the plaintiffs. 



























































CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 











The seventh session of the present mayoralty commenced on Mon- 
day, before the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, the Recorder, 
Alderman Sir Chapman Marshall, Sir James Duke, the Sheriffs, the 
Under-sheriffs, and other civic officers. 

The calendar contains a list of 292 offences; and the cases arise as 
follows :—From London, 44; Middlesex, 184; Essex, 8; Kent, 18; 
and Surrey, 38. 

Urrertne a Forcep Orper.— William. Elphinstone, aged 22, 
described as a sailor, was placed at the bar, charged with feloniously 
uttering a forged order for monies to Moses Myers. Mr. Phillips 
defended the prisoner, who, it appeared from the evidenee, had pre- 
sented an order for 10/., which appeared to be an order for an ad- 
vance of wages to the prisoner, Taner an engagement of his making a 
voyage in the capacity of chief mate to India in the ship Madras, 
and which appeared to be signed by the master, Robert Slack. The 
prosecutor’s wife advanced a sovereign on it, and promised to give 
the prisoner more on the ensuing day. He, accordingly called to 
receive the money, when the prosecutor’s wife, having discovered by 
inquiry that the order had been forged, gave him into custody. 

Mr. Phillips, for the defence, asserted that the prisoner was 
very highly connected, but had been deserted by his friends in 
consequence of wildness; and the present charge arose in con- 
sequence of a wager which had been made between the prisoner 
and another young man, who had since sailed to India, the terms 
of which were, that the prisoner would uot procure two pounds 
from Mr. Myers ona Sunday. ‘The prisoner presented the order for 
the purpose merely of winning his wager. The order had been ac- 
tually written and prepared by the other young man, who has since 
sailed. ‘The learned counsel proceeded to urge that whatever may 
have been chargeable to the prisoner for inconsiderate wildness, there 
was no criminality in his intentions.—The Recorder summed up the 
evidence, and the jury returned a verdict of Guilty.—The Recorder 
then addressed the prisoner, and sentenced him to seven years’ trans- 
portation. 

Werpnespay.— Maria Williams, alias Maria Wood, arespectable- 
looking woman, was charged with stealing plate to the value of 300/. 
the property of James Holden, Esq., her master. 

The robbery was committed in a very singular and daring manner. 
It appeared that the prisoner was cook to the prosecutor, and in the 
month of October, in last year, she had warning to leave. On the 
20th of that month the prosecutor and his wife were from home, 
and on their return they discovered that the drawers in their bed- 
room had been forced open, and that a number of silver articles, 
consisting of coffee-ewers, tea-pots, salvers, forks, spoon, gold 
rings, and other articles, to the value altogether of more than 300/., 
had been stolen, and that the prisoner had also absconded. It was 
then ascertained that in the course of the same day the prisoner left 
the house in a hackney-coach, carrying with her a heavy box, and 
it appeared that she proceeded to Dublin, where she went to the 
house of a jeweller named Bennett, and represented herself to him 
as a widow, and stated that her husband had left her some plate, and 
that, being in difficulties, she was anxious to dispose of it. She was 
dressed yery elegantly in mourning, with a widow’s cap on; and 
Mr. Bennett having no suspicion, purchased of her two hundred and 
twenty ounces of silver plate, for which he paid her 4s. 8d. an 
ounce. She afterwards said that she wanted to raise more money, 
and sold here a quantity of jewellery. The prisoner was subse- 
quently apprehended at Cork; and on the prosecutor arriving, and 
being confronted with her, she denied all knowledge of him, and 
declared she had never seen him before in her life. The prisoner 
was then brought to London, and, on her way thither, she made a 
statement tantamount to a confession of the robbery, and asked the 
officer whether it would be better for her to plead guilty. 

The jury found the prisoner Guilty. y 

The Court ordered the plate in the possession of Bennett to be 
given up to the prosecutor. 

The Recorder took his seat upon the bench at five o’clock, and, 
in the course of the evening, the grand jury came into Court with a 
number of bills, and among others, they returned a true bill against 
Daniel Good, for the murder of Jane Jones, otherwise Good, and 
against Mary Good, as an accessory after the fact. Both the indict- 
ments are very voluminous, and contain no less than thirty-two 
counts. <A true bill was also returned against Daniel Good for 
felony, and against Mary Good for felony. A bill was likewise 
returned against Richard Gamble for felony, and against Thomas 
Cooper for the murder ofthe policeman Daley. 


OLD COURT. 

Tur Hiausury Murper.—At the sitting of the Court on Thurs- 
day, Thomas Cooper, the man charged with the wilful murder of 
Daley the policeman, on the 5th instant, was arraigned. The pri- 
soner appeared in a very weak and debilitated state, and was accom- 
modated with a chair while the indictment was being read. When 
placed in the dock he looked carelessly round the Court for a few 
minutes. He appeared to pay no attention whatever to the indict- 
ment as it was being read, but, as he did at the police-office, placed 
his arms across the bar, resting his head upon them. After pleading 
not guilty, an application was made by Mr. Henry to postpone the 
trial, upon the ground of there not being time to prepare the defence. 
Mr. Baron Alderson refused to defer the trial to the next sessions, 
and advised Mr. Henry to apply to the full Court on Friday, 


POLICE. 


Manston Hovse—WezpnespAy.—A Mr. Rainton, who stated 
that he resided in Mortimer-street, and was principal conductor of a 
matrimonial institution, came to the justice room in consequence of 
some observations which were made by Sir Peter Laurie, relative to 
an establishmeut for bringing couples together in the matrimonial way. 
He brought with him a book containing the items of the various 
charms and recommendations which the subscribers possessed by 
their own accounts, and to which he desired to draw the attention of 
the magistrate in proof of the Jond fide character of the mart with 
which he had, he said, the honour of being connected. Sir Peter 
Laurie—Pray, what brings acts. Mr. Rainton? Mr. Rainton— 
I come her iccount of the attacks whigh you haye been pleased to 
make upon ahighly honourable and Jond fide matrimonial institution, 
of which Iam the head. Sir Peter Laurie—How do you know that | 
you are the person alluded to? I never mentioned a name, and I 
never heard yours before. Mr. Rainton—Because mine is the only 
matrimonial mart in the metropolis, aud I suspect the false informa- 
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tion came from a man who was formerly connected with the institu. 





tion, but who acted disgracefully, and has now nothing to do with it, 
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Sir Peter Laurie, after having read aloud to the amusement of the 
crowd a few of the items of recommendation of gentlemen who sought 
ladies with considerable fortunes, without requiring that they should 
be particularly beautiful, asked the principal in the matrimonial mart 
how long he had been connected with the institution? Mr. Rainton 
replied, that he was in the concern in 1839. Sir Peter Laurie—And 
how many marriages may you have caused to be perpetrated in that 
time? Mr. Rainton—Why, three. (Laughter.) Sir Peter Laurie— 
What! only three in all that time! Then I suppose you get a per 
centage upon the cash which ladies bring? Mr. Rainton—Certainly 
Ido. (Great laughter.) Oh, you may ridicule it, but the concern is 
in every respect honourable and creditable. Sir Peter Laurie—And 
do you get women who are silly enough to expose themselves to this 
sort of humbug? Mr. Rainton—I repeat, there is no humbug in it. 
Sir Peter Laurie—Well, I am very glad that you have caught no 
more than three flats in three years. (Laughter.) Mr. Rainton—I 
am not a sharp, however. Sir Peter Laurice—You are certainly 
rather a flat for coming here; but as you are here, let me look into 
your book for the history of these parties you have coupled together. 
(Great laughter.) Mr. Rainton (withdrawing and closing his book)— 
No, we never give information of that kind. Sir Peter Laurie—Well, 
then, do you know that I consider all matrimonial agency rascally. 
LT think it is very like swindling. Mr. Rainton—I assure you that 
some of the first people are in my books. ‘There is one who is a de- 
0 lieutenant and a magistrate of two counties. (Laughter.) Sir 

eter Laurie—Well, it is as creditable to him as it isto you. Mr. 
Rainton—Oh, Sir Peter, I have onein my books who belongs to your 
own club. (Laughter.) Sir Peter Laurie—Depend upon it, if he had 
been known to be a customer of yours, he would have been well 
black-balled. But let me know your object in coming tome? Mr. 
Rainton—To contradict the statements you have made. I may make 
you responsible for them in another court. (Laughter.) Sir Peter 

aurie—When I succeeded in knocking up the West Middlesex 
Insurance Company, I cannot be afraid of concerns of minor import. 
Mr. Rainton—Mine is no West Middlesex Insurance Company. 
Mr. Hobler—No; I suppose, however, you insure the happiness 
of your couples? (Great laughter.) Mr. Rainton—No; I don’t 
insure anything of the kind. (Laughter.) Sir Peter Laurie—But 
as you only effect one marriage per year, your profits upon the com- 
mission must be considerable. Now, is it true that you charge each 
of your patients 27. 12s. 6d. ? Mr. Rainton—Not at all. I charge 
no more altogether than eleven shillings. (Great laughter.) Sir 
Peter Laurie—What! No more than eleven shillings for a lady 
with 10002. a year? Now, I do not relish this way of couple making. 
I never knew any persons joined together in consequence of a matri- 
monial advertisement except a poor fellow in Fleet-street, who cut 
his own throat soon after the knot was tied; and Corder the mur- 
derer, for whom a knot was tied in another way. Mr. Rainton then 
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withdrew amidst loud laughter, which he bore with fortitude. 
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A qponns man, named Samuel Crafts, was charged by Israel Cohen 
wit! 


aving defrauded him, by selling him the duplicate of a chain 


described as gold, but proved to be copper. The complainant stated 
that the defendant prevailed upon him to purchase the duplicate of 
the chain, which was a watch-guard, and upon which 11s. had been | 
lent by the pawnbroker, for the sum of 5s. ; that upon redeeming 
the chain he ascertained, on getting it tested, that there was not an 
atom of gold in the whole length, and that the defendant refused 
to return the property which had been paid for the redemption from 
pawn. The 


efendant, in the absence of the pawnbroker, stated 
that the chain he had pledged was certainly gold, and did not partake 
ofany of the base qualities of the inferior metals of that produced, 
which it was quite evident was copper or brass without mix- 
























ture. He denied that the complainant had paid him money for the 


duplicate, but admitted that he had borrowed 5s. from that person 


upon it. When the pawnbroker appeared, however, the defendant 
admitted that the chain produced was the identical one he had 
pledged. Two shopmen, in the employment of Mr. Barker, 
broker, Pinky rather a singular account of the transaction. 


wn- 
t ap- 
m their statement that the defendant went into one of Mr. 
shops, and, presenting the chain, said all he wanted was 
ve shillings upon it. The shopman, not doubting that 
was gold, readily ee wre but after the defendant was 
it, and found that it was copper. Subsequently 
returned, and wanted more money upon the chain, 
man of course declined any further advance. The 
then spat with the duplicate to the complainant, 
belief that he had got a good thing, ran off and released 
ralked off to another shop, belonging to the same pawn-— 
\¢ asked for the loan of 30s. upon the valuable-commodity. 
_ being a keener and older hand than his fellows at the — 
es! ent, immediately refused to lénd a farthing upon 
ch trash ; and then back walked Mr. Israel Cohen to the other 
op, to get even the money he was out of pocket upon a 
q Pass 
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e attempt was, as might be | 
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the complainant then caused the defendant to be apprehended.—The 
Lord Mayor asked whether it was the fact that the pawnbroker’s 
man, who lent the money upon the chain, did not mention to the 
defendant that it was base metal upon the second applicatiou? The 
shopman replied that such was the fact. He apprehended, if he 
made any such admission, that it would never be redeemed. (A 
laugh.) ‘The defendant—I declare I never knew it was not gold, 
and also that I never sold the duplicate to Cohen.’ I only borrowed 
the five shillings upon it, and he promised to keep it safe for me till 
T could redeem it. He, however, was so anxious to make something 
by doing me, that he ran. off and took out the chain, and tried to 
yaise twice the amount. (A laugh.) The Lord Mayor—I believe 
that one of you is just as bad as the other, and I dismiss the case 
altogether. Complainant—Well, but please you, my lord, this here 
fellow must hand me over my sixteen and twopence farthing, what 
this here rubbish cost me. The Lord Mayor—No; take your 
chain. Your friend has done you, and you tried to do the pawn- 
broker, and I congratulate the tradesman for haying got so well out 
of your hands. Complainant—Why, plesh my heart, what am I to 
do with this here copper? The Lord Mayor—put it round your 
neck to be sure—the proper place for it. (Laughter.). 





Taking out, and taking in—or two to one against the Jew. 


Unton-Hati.—A Fuarn-Ur.—fdward Jones, a man of re- 
spectable appearance, was brought before Mr. Traill, charged with 
being engaged in the illicit manufacture of spirits in a house where 
the seizure of a private still and a quantity of liquor was made by the 
officers of excise.—John Court, an excise officer, stated that on 
Saturday last, at four o’clock in the afternoon, he went, accom- 
panied by another officer, to 35, Wellington-street, Blackfriars- 
road, where, from information, it was known the prisoner was 
engaged in the illicit manufacture of spirits. On obtaining ad- 
mission to the house, which they did by stratagem, and on en- 
tering the back parlour, they found it fitted up with a still, and all the 
apparatus necessary for carrying on business in an extensive way. 
The prisoner was there apparently as if he had been at work, and was 
in the act of running out of the house without his coat, when he was 
stopped and brought back into the still-room. At this time there 
was a large fire under the still, from which was running through the 
worm into a large pan, spirits of a strong quality. The prisoner, on 
finding that he had no chance of escape from the premises, ran for- 
ward to the still, and seizing up the pan with the spirits, threw the 
contents into the fire, which set the place in a blaze, and, had they 
not retreated expeditiously, they would all have stood a chance of 
being severely injured; as it was, however, a good supply of water 
being procured, the flames were soon extinguished without doing 
much damage; and on examining the place, a seizure was then made 
of alarge quantity of spirits, besides several gallons of molasses wash, 
which was in a state of fermentation. The prisoner, in his defence, 
said that he dashed the spirits into the fire, not with the intention of 
inflicting injury on himself or the excise officers, nor to set fire to the 
place, but that he did it with the view to get rid of the liquor, so that 
none of it could be produced in evidence against him. He was fined 
£30, and in default of payment was committed for three months. 
Portrait Paintinc.—George Good was charged with carica- 
turing an old gentleman named Heather, the proprietor of Golden 
Cottage, Kennington, and dafacing the boards im front of his house, 
—The complainant stated that he had latterly been very much an- 
noyed by some persons drawing his likeness in chalk, with a pipe 
stuck in his mouth, on the boards in front of his cottage. The cari- 
cature caused a number of persons to assemble in front of the house, 
whose boisterous mirth was anything but pleasing to him. He 
added that, determined on finding out who the person was, he 
watched, and caught the defendant busily engaged with a lump of 
chalk, writing his (Mr. Heather’s) name underneath a figure repre- 
senting him, and he therefore gave him into custody.—Mr. Traill 
inquired whether there was anything indecent in the character of 
the figure drawn, or obscenity in the writing on the boards, as in that 
case he could inflict a very heavy fine on the defendant.—The com- 
plainant admitted that there was not, only that it made him look very 
ridiculous, and caused crowds to collect round his door.—The defend- 
ant said that he did it to be revenged for an insult offered to him by 
some person living in Golden Cottage, who called out after him, and 
said that he was like Good, the murderer, by name and by nature,— 
The defendant was find 10s. 

MarizorovucH-Strert. —Tur Drarnr’s Doper.—Samuel 
Gregory, porter to an oil merchant, was brought before Mr. Maltby, 
charged with having caused a mob to assemble about the shop of 
Messrs. Bycroft and Co., Commerce House, Leicester-square. A 
shopman in the employ of the firm, said the defendant looked over a 
number of parasols for sale at the door, and having selected one, he 
tendered 2s. in payment. Witness told him the price wes 8s. 6d., 
but the defendant insisted on having it at the price marked on a 
ticket, which must have slipped into a basket containing the high- 
priced parasols accidentally. In consequence of the defendant’s 
determination to have the parasol at his own price, a crowd assem- 
bled, and it was then found necessary to call a policeman to remove 
the defendant to the station-house.—In answer to the charge, the 
defendant said, as he was passing through Leicester-square on an 
errand, he saw a basket of parasols ticketed 1s, 114d., and he selected 
one from the lot, and tendered the money. The shopman wanted to 
mmake out that the ticket came there by mistake, but he (defendant) 
insisted on having the article on the terms specified on the ticket. 
—Mr. Maltby said it was avery common practice for tradesmen to 
attempt to defraud the public. In the present instance he should 
order the defendant to be discharged from custody. a 
An IrtsH Tea Parry.—A brace of Irish ladies came before 
Mr. Hardwick with all the evidences upon them of having been re- 
cently engaged in pugilistic contest. The complainant in particular 
had her face so tattooed by the nails of her adversary, that she re- 
sembled a New Zealand squaw. ‘‘ Yer hanner,’’ said Mrs. Ryan, 
the complainant, ‘‘ I don’t know Nelly Roche, barring she lives on 
the same flure. On Wednesday I was taking my bit of tay in my 
own room, when in comes Nelly, and without axing anybody’s lave, 
sits down behind me. ‘A warm day, Mother Ryan,’ says she. 
‘'That’s no news, Mother Roche,’ sis I. A cup of tay wouldn’t 
do me any harm,’ says she. ‘ You know best about that,’ says 
I” Then, yer hanner, she set for a minute without spaking, and 
then, up she jumps, and calls out, ‘ Bad luck to the woman that 
won’t ax another to a cup of tay.’ Then she ribands aff me 
cap, and scrapes me face wid her five finger-nails, till I’m unable 
to stand up in my own defence.’’—Mrs. Roche, in reply, admitted 
the assault, which had been provoked by Mrs, Ryan’s inhospitality, 
in not asking her to have tea, when she had been out with her all 
the morning, and had spent all her ‘‘ market money” at the various 
gin shops which they had visited together.—The magistrate, after 
hearing a witness, ordered the defendant to pay the expenses, 
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and they entered the palace by a door assigned for their exclusive 
use. When each group was complete and marshalled in due array, 
they advanced to the Presence-chamber, and after paying their 
obeisances to her Majesty and her Royal Consort, filed off, as we 
see troops do, by battalions and companies, each group or qua- 
drille being headed by their leaders. As the noble cortege filed 
off, each bright phalanx formed separately at the end of the Recep- 
tion-room: and when the whole procession had perambulated the 
Presence-chamber, then the quadrilles began. First, as to the 
rank of its leader, that of the Duchess of Cambridge kept time to 
the gay measure of the music. Many of the quadrilles having 
characteristic music as well as costumes, they danced one by one 
in succession. The quadrilles having been once danced under her 
Majesty’s eye, her Majesty dropped her minever mantle, and joined 
in the quadrille with her own group. After which occurred the 
grand medley, in which all ages, all countries, were mixed. Such 
a scene may never again occur till doomsday. It was calculated 
to infuse a spirit and joyousness into the recreations of the night, 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 
NEWMARKET SECOND SPRING MEETING. 


TUESDAY. 
Match.—T.Y.C. 507. Duke of Bedford’s King of the Peak, beat 
Lord Exeter’s Abydos. 


Match.—100/. h. ft., D.M., Mr. Pettit’s Langolee, beat Mr. 
Treen’s Haitoe. 


Match.—T.Y.C. 507. Lord Exeter’s Abydos and Lord Albemarle’s 





Wane N deaktent: such as no pageant, however gorgeous, no costumes, however bril- 
502. for three-year-old colts and fillies. R.M. lant, could produce alone. ‘ . “ 
General: Voter's Seahorse «iii. aaleo bc vejsetietes «6 csnlewtehie eitnerew 1 Amidst the surges of the mixed flood of nations and ages, which 
Mipbiewon’s Ballinkenle soto own waren sue : 2 | this festivity rolled back upon us, some costumes;still shone as stars 
50/.T.M.M. The winner to be sold for 200/., &c. of the first magnitude amidst their lesser colleagues in the firma- 
Duke of Rutland’s Sir Hans coc. cess ees es secs see ee cn eee .-» 1] ment. 
Lord Orford’s Y. Quo Minus........ 3 2 There were noblemen and noble ladies who wore diamonds and 


Produce Sweepstakes of 200 sovs. each. T.Y.C. 
Colonel Peel’s c. by Slane, out of Jason’s dam, and Mr. Greville’s 
Portumnus divided the forfeit. 
a moe Exeter’s Scutari received forfeit from the Duke of Bedford’s 
akley. 


precious ornaments to the amount of many thousands, a dangerous 
experiment in a crowd; the late Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, when 
Ambassador Extraordinary, dropped two thousand pounds’ worth 
| of diamonds at the Coronation. 

The costume of one of the characters, that of the Earl of Chester- 





WEDNESDAY. 

The Jockey Club Plate of 507. field, cost 8002. Lord Pembroke borrowed for the night ten 
Duke of Rutland’s Flambeau ..........-.0.0002> seeeeeeeesese 1] thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds from Storr and Mortimer, at 
Mr. Batson’s Barbara ........ 00.00.00. mire Soca eaieniciies Metess 2) one per cent. 
Ge es Pa es Plate of 507. A.T. ‘ The commonest dresses for this one night have cost from 40/. 
Tore dike Re ae Si eh ay to 50/., and we have seen a plain, although highly becoming cos- 


tume, which cost 2002. 
cestors of old, will— 


The Suffolk Stakes of 15 sovs. each. Thus, many a gay mummer, like his an- 
Mr. Beresford’s Bob Peel .........5 Dalsia:<intsiata jaa ariaey mel 


eee eens 





Lord Albemarle’s Ralph ............ thao oad eer ane ee cae “ Wear a farm in shoe-strings edged with gold, 
THURSDAY ae aay pe tolerated la a eee 
2 s A hose and doublet which a lordship cost, 
Lord All ( Handicap Sweepstakes of 20 sovs. A geudy cloak three mansions’ price almost; 
or bemarle s Minaret seer ese cere ees nie feistate''s ate'e sperae 1 A beaver hat and feather for the head, 
Fulwar Craven’s That’s-the-time-of-day ..............s0005 Ree Prized at the church’s tithe.” 


Sweepstakes of 10 sovs. 


T.Y.C. The winner to be sold for 2007. The dress of her Majesty, as Queen Philippa, was finally com- 





Fulwar Craven’s That’s-the-time-of-day, 3 yrs 1 5 i Sli 
Teese : : Oe sre pleted on Tuesday, and no less than 250 carriages of the élite of 
Lord Orford’s Young Quo Minus, 4 yrs ......... BE Ar. 2 the aristocracy and beau monde, anxiqus to view the Sovereign’s 
TATTERSALL’S—THURSDAY, costume, were assembled in Hanover-square. Even deprived of 
DERBY. its jewels, which on Thursday evening threw on its tissue an efful- 
7 to 4agst Scott’s lot gence of light, the regal robes were picturesque beyond the most 
5 to 2 — Mr. Trelawny’s Coldrenick | sanguine expectation. The open hanging sleeves of brightest vel- 
7 to 2 — Colonel Anson’s Attila (take 4 to 1) vet lined with minever, the surcoat, with its grey silver ground, 
9to 1 — Mr. Greville’s Canadian % looking like a corslet, enriched with the loveliest flowers of gold, 
. nd ay a oe Le erent : were part of the costume. The dress is transcendant in the bril- 
18 s 1 i My. G Clark’s Lord pce eeeee) liancy of that contrast which itis the great.and difficult object of a 
Bh tae yoessiera George Hanan’ d Chatieen is meas to oe se yy o eon Ley of 
G06 1 een. Gresuwood’s Tasco the most lovely, accomplished, and virtuous ladies of the land, her 
25 to 1 — Mr. Bowes’s Meteor (taken) Majesty’s position on Thursday reminded many a noble diterateur 
40 to 1 — Mr. Gregory’s Barrier of the beautiful description of Ben Jonson in his masque of the 
50 to 1 — Mr. Meiklam’s Agreeable colt (taken) “ Queen of the Ocean, how that she alone 
50 to 1 — Mr. Rogers’s Tiptoe Possest all virtues, for which, one by one, 
100 to 1 — Mr. Pryse’s Cheops (taken) yA bai eemvie beh wanting then haa 
ee ° : SES: : ‘To form that sweet and gracious pyrami 
1000 to 10 — Mr. G. Clark’s Master Thomas (taken) Wherein they sit, it belng the sovereign place 
1000 to 10 — Sir G. Heathcote’s Arkansas (taken) Of ail that palace, and reserved to grace 
5; é : : , 
375 to 200 on Coldrenick against Attila (taken) The worthiest Queen,” 
7 to 4 was laid that Robinson rides Barrier. Her Majesty’s display of jewels was of immense value. From 








the upper part of the robe was suspended a description of pendant 
stomacher of the intrinsie worth of 60,0002. : 

‘The leading feature of the ball was the assembling and the mect= 
ing of the two Courts of Anne of Bretagne (the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge) and Edward and Philippa (her Majesty and Prince Albert). 
A separate entrance at the palace was set apart for the Court of 
Brittany, the Duchess of Cambridge assembling her Court in one 
of the lower rooms of the Palace, while the Queen and Prince 
Afbert, surrounded by a numerous and brilliant circle, prepared to 
receive her Royal Highness in the Lhrone-room, which was altered 
so far as to be made as much as possible to harmonize with the 
period. The throne was removed, and another erected, copied from 
an authentic source, of the time of Edward III. It was lined (as 
well as the whole alcove on which the throne was placed) with 
purple velvet, having worked on it in gold the Crown of England, 
the Cross of St. George, and emblazoned shields with the arms of 
England and France. The state chairs were what might be called 
of Gothic design, and the throne was surmounted with Gothic 
tracery. At the back of the throne were emblazoned the Royal 
Arms of England in silver. Seated on this throne her Majesty and 
Prince Albert awaited the arrival of the Court of Anne of Brittany. 

The body of the throne-room was tastefully illuminated by 
wax candles in handsome glass drop chandeliers and lustres, and 
the upper part of it, where the Queen was seated surrounded by 
her attendants, &c., was lighted by a body of 530 jets of gas. This 
light was so disposed as to throw its rays immediately upon the 
throne, whilst a rich star of cut glass drops encircled the light, 
producing a most brilliant and imposing effect. The gas was 
napthalized, which imparted to it additional illuminating power. 

Several officers of the College of Arms were present, as heralds 
of the reign of Edward IIL., wearing over their scarlet tunics their 
tabards, emblazoned with the arms of that king. 

About half-past ten the heralds marshalled the procession from 
the lower suit of rooms, and the Duchess of Cambridge appeared 
in a magnificent costume, led by the Duke of Beaufort, as Louis 
XIL., equally magnificent, and followed by the rest of her Court. 
These were divided by heralds and marshals into quadrilles, and 
marched in the following order :—After the Royal party, consist. 
ing of Prince George, the Princess Augusta, &c., came the High- 
land Quadrille, the Greek Quadrille, the Hungarians, the Knights 
Templars, and the Saracgne Gnaking th reaching the Throne-roomn, 
passed before the Sover tine, which immeéir obeisances, and then 
formed themselves ford... gy,ortenE. “Hately commenced. 

2. H. the Duchess of Ch | 
French, led by H. \ ace the Duchess of Bucemdee- 


HER MAJESTY’S BAL MASQUE. 





Masques have been in all ages the recreation of Courts. The 
name brings with it reminiscences of romance, history, and poetry ; 
nor is it necessary, we think, to bear such a title, that the 
personages should have their faces masked, or utter set speeches 
for the occasion; for Shakspeare, describing the peculiar and gor- 
geous costumes assumed by the two kings and their Courts at the 
meeting atthe Field of the Cloth of Gold, says :— 

« Now, this mask 
was incomparable.” 

We think a masque means merely a travestie, and in that sense 
the term is used by us upon this brilliant occasion. As regards 
the question of propriety, at the present moment, for such a gor- 
geous display, it may be shortly observed, that we do not read of 
any Prince in history, who was both great and good, that loved 
not pageantry and sought not the applause of subjects in the 
recreation of regal shows. Her Majesty, following the noble 
natural bent of her ever-gracious feelings, has felt that such re- 
joicings most of all became a young and constitutional Sovereign ; 
and while we applaud the exquisite taste manifested in the choice 
of the pageant’s epoch, we, however, admire still more the charity 
and beneficence to suffering traders and artisans which her Ma- 
jesty’s féte combines with courtly enjoyment. 

If precedent were necessary, we could but adduce one instance, 
amid a thousand more modern, as well as more‘ancient, that in 
Ben Jonson’s Masque of Queens, no less a personage than whis 
royal mistress personally honoured its representation, assisted by 
her court, the Countess of Arundel, Countess of Derby, Countess 
of Huntingdon, Countess of Bedford, Countess of Essex, Countess. 
of Montgomery, Lady Eliza Guildford, Lady Anne Winter, Lady 
Windsor, Lady Ann Clifford, Viscount Cranbourne. In this 
masque each lady enacted a Queen. 

We could go even further, and show that Queen Elizabeth, the 
greatest sovereign that ever held sway of empires, was devotedly 
fond of travestissements and of dress. It is the Scotch ambassador 
of the time, we believe, who reports that the great Elizabeth had. 
a new dress for every day of the year. 

This magnificent scene of historic revelry, for which such ex- 
traordinary preparations have been made by the most illustrious: 
and beautitul of the land, was enacted at Buckingham Palace on. 
Thursday night, with all the effect that refined taste and un- 
bounded resources could give to human enjoyment. The purpose: 
of this splendid gathering of the brave and beautiful, it is known,, 











was to give a stimulus to trade in all the various departments that Spanish, §;, Het nace the Duchess of Sutherland. 
could be affected by the enormous outlay it would necessarily in- German,’ »,  Heng,chioness of Londonderry, 
volve; and we have no doubt that many thousands are this day Crusaders, ,, Ph\Gountess De La Warr. 
grateful for the temporary aid which this right royal entertain- Waverley, ,, = the Duchess ef Buccleucts, 
ment has been the means of affording them. Scotch, "4 "anoWs § 
The Lord Chamberlain and the official persons of his depart- Cossack, ,, JS cage tae D vchess of Leinster 
ment, had been long engaged in preparation for the disposal of Greek, »  #!¢5 coon abouta quarter to three o'c:0cK, 


the great concourse of guests invited to her Majesty’s masque. | Her Majesty ‘elt the i for about an hour afterwards. Yee 

| This was a subject requiring the most sedulous attention. Places jj but dancing wa coptinintain its supremacy it ieee, ai y 
were to be found for an assemblage exceeding in number any | Never did England a¥syreday night, when a galaxy of lovely 
other réunion that ever took place after mid-day within the pre- f more decidedly than On | yorocous and becoming costumes, met 
cincts of the palace; and without discipline, all the effect of the pa- | women, attired in the mo%ind youthful Sovereign. Lt! - 
geant, and of the characteristic costumes on which, with so much { to do honour to their fait: ),o¢ Majesty, no expense was eee 7 
trouble and tasteful research, such enormous sums have been | evince their res)cct towards: guests; and when one cans: et ne 
lavished, would have been utterly lost. Military order was there-} ne dresses of her honoure\ ding, as heir-looms im ner i 7 
fore established, and gentleman ushers, with their wands, as in } vast treasures ¢! jewels: dese) yt aristocratic houses, broug, “ sche 
ancient times, marshalled the gay crowd, and directed the entrance Tine, from our proud and anc) .der that thigy#te was acknowledge 
of the company, whilst a herald preceded each quadrille. The |} on this occasion, we cannot). of every other country; 

great groups and quadrilles assembled in rooms set apart for them, | by all present to surpass tho’ ” 


i 








We come now to speak of the characteristic illus- 
trations of this brilliant event, as they adorn the 
pages of our ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News. And, 
first, as in all honour and duty bound, we must 
direct attention to her who, not more in her exalted 
station as “ sovereign of all she surveyed,” than by 
her grace and condescension, was emphatically the 
sun from which the glorious constellations of the 
evening drew light, and Wife, and brightness. The 
costume worn by her Majesty was that of the noble- 
hearted and tender Philippa, Queen of Edward III. 


Our limits preclude a full-length representation of 


her Majesty’s attire; but the accompanying engray- 
ing will enable our fair readers to form an idea of 
its splendour, with the assistance of the following 
description. 


DRESSES OF WER MAJESTY AND HER LADIES IN 
ATTENDANCE. 

Over a skirt, with a demi-train of ponceau velvet, 

edged with fur, her Majesty wore a surcoat of brocade, 
blne and gold The centre and the edges Ikewise 
lined with mineyer. This fur— distinctive of the 
highest social station in the middle ages, when the 
costume of high and low, of age and youth, were not 
confounded — her Majesty alone wore at her ball. 
From the upper edge of the centre of the minever 
stomacher there was a band descending of jewels laid 
on gold tissue, and the other parts of the dress, the 
armilets, &c., were likewise studded with precious 
ems, Over this was aflixed an ample mantle of 
splendid brocade, gold and silver, with flowers of 
silver mattes pnd brilliants, over a gold ground—a 
marvellous tissue made, as well the blue and gold 
brocade, by the ingenuity of our own Spitalfield 
weaver, This mantle was lined with minever. Her 
Majesty's hair, folded inward & la Clovis, was sur- 
mounted by a light crown of graven gold. 

Tux Mistress or THE Rones,—Her Majesty was 
attended by the Duchess of Buecleuch, Mistress of the 
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Robes, who, as leader of the Highland Quadrille, wore 
one of the richest of her characteristic national cos- 
tumes. 

Tue BEDCHAMBER WomeEN.—The Hon. Mrs. An- 
son and Mrs. Brand wore dresses of charming effect 
of the period chosen by her Majesty, bearing the quar- 
terings of the ancient arms of England, with lions and 
fleur de lis. 


Lapigs IN WAITING.—Lady Jocelyn and Lady 
Portman wore dresses of the same form as her Majesty’s, 
with a surcoat, but without minever and other dis- 
tinctive accompaniments. . 

Tue Matps or Honovr, Miss Liddell, Miss Paget, 
Miss Devereux, Miss Stanley, appeared in dresses and 
surcoats, trimmed with gold and silver. 

Lady Rosslyn exhibited a dress copied from the pic- 
ture of the famous Countess of Sali: bury, whose garter 
Edward III. turned into a trophy — origin of the 
highest order of chivalry now in existence, and which 
Kings, Princes, and Nobles of the highest degree bear 
as a remembrance of the most romantic of all past 
ages, 

To describe the effect of these dresses as gorgeous, 
would be but to half express the admiration they eli- 
cited, The design and execution of he: jesty’s 
costume were intrusted to the genius and iil of 
Vouillon and Laure. The former, who, we hear, is an 















amatenr of the pictorial art, had amzssed experience 
under Sir Thomas Lawrence in the famous bal costumé 
of the Marechioness of Londonderry, and with the as- 
sistance of his expert and tasteful sister, Madame 


Laure, we are told that he sueceeded marveilously in 
embodying the noble devices of her Majesty upon this 
occasion. L 

The small engravings in the centre of this and the 
next page exhibit detached groups of her Majesty’s 
illustrious visitors in the various costumes honoured 
by their adoption, as, blended together after the qua- 
drilles, they wandered through the scenes of enchant- 
ment unveiled to them by the favour and hospitality 
of their young and loyely Sovereign. 


The engraving at the bottom of this page will enable our readers 
to form an accurate idea of the novelty and splendour exhibited in 
the ball-room of the Palace, at the precise moment of the com- 
mencement of the royal quadrille. Amidst this magnificent group 
the ingenuity of our curious friends will find no diffic ulty in appro- 
priating particular costume to individual character; and fastidious 
indeed mut be the taste that, in such a cluster of brilliants, would 
care to discover a flaw. 

If we might be allowed space, we could here dilate with enthu- 
siasm upon the surpassing magnificence of the scene before us. 
The highest, the wealthiest, the lovelic st, and the most honoured 
of the land, are gathered into one Tableau Vivant of the most 
interesting period of modern history ; and, but that any reference 
to the stern and unclothed facts of actual life would here be out of 
place, we would observe that, in our opinion, never did Sovereign 
and Prime Minister coincide in their measures more happily, than 
Queen Victoria and her Premier. The latter taxes us to relieve the 
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commonalty ; our gracious and lovely Sovereign, who combines ex- 
quisite femenine diplomacy with more serious statesmanship, amerces 
her nobles through their pleasures, and the gay magnates, en 
s'amusant, spend 100,0002. to revive languishing trade! This is 
the healthful ingredient which lies at the bottom of the overflow- 
ing cup of pleasure. This is one of the wholesome conditions by 
which affluence and rank should preserve their distinctions amongst 
us. Some of our contemporaries, in narrow-minded envy of the 
rich, appear as if they would retrograde to the very sumptuary laws 
of the dark ages. We laugh fo scorn the remarks of these— 
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“ Malicious censurers: which ever, 
As ravenous fishes, do « vessel follow 
That is new trimmed ; but benefit no further 
Than yainly longing.’ 
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We must now describe the magnificent dress worn 
by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, in the character 
of Edward III., and, considering the impersonation 
selected by his royal consort, we cannot but admire 
the pure taste that dictated the adoption in this in- 
stance. The cloak (which, as well as every other 
external part of the attire of his Royal Highness 
and of her Majesty, was manufactured in Spital- 
fields) was composed of the richest scarlet velvet, 
lined throughout with ermine of the first quality. 
Round the entire extremity ran a splendid gold lace, 
three inches in width, bearing upon it a raised pattern 
of oak leaves and acorns. This lace was edged top and 
bottom with two rows of pearls of an unusual size, 
amounting in number to no less than 1200. The cloak 
was cut to fix itself in such a manner as to hang pen- 
dant fully from each shoulder without any fastening. 
His Royal Highness connected the two sides of the 
cloak across the breast with a band composed of, 
and most gorgeously studded with diamonds, eme- 
ralds, rabies, topazes, and almost every other descrip- 
tion of precious stones. Underneath this cloak his 
Royal Highness wore a full robe, reaching from the 
throat to the feet, constructed of a material which, in 
its manufacture, cost fifteen guineas per yard. It is 
a brocade, of which the component parts are gold, 
and blue and satin silk. The splendour of the effect 
of this robe was greatly enhanced, by being slashed 
with royal blue velvet, the slashing being fully studded, 
like the connecting band of the cloak, with diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, &c. The collar of this robe was 
arranged, with respect to the brilliancy of its jewels, 
so as to mate’: the band of the cloak, 

The tout ensembie of his Royal Highness’s attire 
was, in every way, worthy of the distinguished wearer, 
and formed a correct and beautiful parallel with that 
produced by the gorgeous costume of her Majesty. 

His Royal Highness was surrounded by a noble 
group of attendants, in appropriate habits; amongst 
whom, with others not historically associated with the 
monarch represented, were the Ear! of Rosslyn, who 
wore the costume of Grand Veneur of the nearest 
period to Edward the Third’s age. 











oceasion, was embroidered on the edge of his mantle. 
rester wore the costume of a Captain of the Guards at the time of 
Edward III. 

His Grace the Duke of St. Alban’s, Grand Falconer of England, 
attended in the magnificent and picturesque costume of his heredi- 
tary office, which, happily, agrees with the epoch in which her 
Majesty has placed the scene of this incomparable masque. 

Sir Robert Peel’s eldest son adopted a costume copied from Van- 
dyke, a painter, whose name—if it had not been immortalized by a 
greater fame—would have been perpetuated by the appellation 
given by him to a peculiar dress, which has descended to our times. 
in the costume of our Prime Minister’s youthful heir, the rich dress 
of grénat velvet was set off by deep trimmings of rich poiut lace 


poinard de merci, and the cross- 
handled sword, formed altoge- 
ther a most picturesque costume. 
As regards the dresses worn by 
the high-born ladies who graced 
this romance with their presence, 
it may here be observed that 
amongst the tissues of which 
they are made, nothing surpasses 
that novelty of the season— 
blondes @argent et d'or. It is 
a triumph of human ingenuity 
to have turned the precious due- 
tile metals into such gossamer 
tissues. The patterns are exqui- 
site. Whilst the surface in all 
positions preserves the metallic 
vrillianey, catching and reflect- 
ing every ray of light, the co- 
loured tissues of the. dresses be- 
veuth are not concealeil. These 
inetallic blondes are imperviable 
to the eye, and you have thus all 
. the effect of cloth of gold and 
silver, without the inconyenience 
of its weight. Far the greater 
proportion of the costumes of 
the middle ages are made of gold 
aid silver brocade, and of yel- 
Vt. The effect of the latter, in 
tue dresses we have seen, is re- 
iteved by rich embroidery, by 
gems of every description, and 
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buono to his greatest hero, as a quality superior to and implying 
every other. 
good and stout soldier, as well as the best of the French kings. 
TE ConsTaABLE DE Bourson (Lord Hillsborough).—Nothing 
can be more splendid to dress out than the character of this illus- 
trious traitor; but his historical character is detestable. 


blood of his countrymen ; a Catholic, he besieged the Pope, stormed 
the capital of Catholic Christianity, and in our age antiquarians 


\ still lament the destruction, by his soldiery, of some classic remains 


which then still subsisted at Rome. 

Bayarp (Earl of Cardigan)—To throw a moral light on the 
picture before so dark a character as Bourbon’s has disappeared, we 
= tuke up the Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. ‘The scene that 
once took place betwixt Bayard and Bourbon is sublime, and alone 
suffices to depict the noble mind of the former. When Bayard fell, 
‘ mortally wounded, at the passage of La Sechia, the Constable 
‘ arrived as he was on the point of death. ‘‘ Bayard,” be exclaimed, 
* how I pity you!”— No, Monseigneur, it is you to whom pity is 
. due,” murmured the expiring knight, as, kissing his cross-handled 
sword as a sign of redemption, his great soul winged its way to 
heaven. Thecontrite Constable passed on with a sigh, and dropped 
1 tear, With Bayard “ the age of chivalry was gone.” How 
stricily appropriate wes the taste that for a moment led posterity 
to imagine his resuscitation in Lord+Cardigan. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex appeared in a full 
Highland costume, embellished by every resource of sartorial art. 
Che dagger, pistols, and claymore of bis Royal Highness, a neces- 
sary part of the national costume, were mounted in silver, wrought 
with a talent not unworthy of a Benvenuto Cellini. : 

The Lord Chamberlain, Earl De La Warr, appeared in the sup- 
posed costume of an Officer of State in the court of Edward III. 
His surcoat was embroidered with the badge worn by his ancestor 
at the battle of Poictiers. His motto, also assumed on the same 


and guipure, enhanced by the splendid coiffure so often seen in the 
pictures of Charles I, and his courtiers, by the great artist. 

A report obtained circulation at the beginning of the month that, 
amongst the epochs most in favour for selection of character was 
that of Henry VIII., and consequently every burly nobleman or 
gentleman not previously cast was importuned unto persecution to 
become the bluff Harry of the night. But they have all proved 
inexorable, although temporary wives more numerous and more 
lovely were offered the copy, than the original English Bluebeard 
ever possessed. Some beaua are mentioned who have heen most 
woefully hurt at the irreparably offended discovery by their fair 
friends, of a jovial embonpoint of which their own amour propre 
had never accused them. 
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Louis XII. had a right to this appellation; he was a 


A prince 
of the blood, he imprisoned his king; a Frenchman, he shed the 
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The Marquis of Normanby selected for his delinea- 
tion of character, that of the heroic Sir Walter de 
Manny, one of the most valiant and chivalrous com- 
panions of the great Edward. 


The Earl of Jersey appeared as Grand Master of 
the Order of the Templars. His dress was entirely 
white, with the red cross on the breast. This character 
is rich in historic association, and, as such, excited 
peculiar interest. 


The Marquis of Douro, Sir William Stanley, Mr. 
John Stanley, and the Hon, Charles Gore, wore cos- 
tumes of the court and age of Philip I1. 


The Duke of Sutherland appeared as the Duke of 
Ferrara. 

The Hon. Colonel Anson exhibited the splendid dress 
of Francisco de Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany. 


Among the most effective costumes of the evening, 
that of the Rarl of Pembroke, as Francis I., stood 
prominent. Could that magnificent Prince have risen 
from his tomb, he would have been delighted to see 
so fair and well-featured a nobleman reviving his 
memory in the eyes of the toutes belles to which he 
was so mnuch devoted. In the hands of the noble Lord 
he vepresented the finer moments of his bright but 
cheequered existence, as when vanquished at Pavia, he 
wrote the noble letter with “ tout est-perdue fors 
Vhonneur.” It would be impossible, and if otherwise, 
perhaps not sufficiently interesting, were we to give 
a categorical list of the 2000 distinguished individuals 
who, upon this occasion, condescended to merge the 
identity of their own character in that of the illustrious 
of bygone days. Some few we may notice, as for 
t stance :— 

Gaston DE Forx (personated by Prince George of 
Cambridge).—The most interesting of all youthful 
historical heroes. To him might be assigned what 
Aviosto so beautifully says of his imaginary hero Zer- 
bino, that ‘ Nature made him, and destroyed her 
mould,” 


Lovts XI. (the Duke of Beanfort).—Ariosto, supe- 
rior in that to any other poct, gives the title of IJ 





We had almost omitted to mention that the Marquis of Exeter 
as well as the Earl of Beverley and seyeral other noblemen, ap- 
qeared in splendid suits of bright armour. We understand that 
this costume should be adopted was the particular desire of her 
Majesty; and it is another instance of her taste and discernment, 
for it could not fail to enhance the striking effect of the pageant. 
The armour of the epoch of Edward III. is of striking effect. The 
pointed helmet encircled by a gold coronet, denoted the rank of 
the bearer. At this period the plate armour had superseded chain 
mail, To the effect of bright steel was added that of the surcoat 
of a rich silken tissue, emblazoned with an embroidery of the ar- 
morial bearing of the knight; added to them, the embroidered 
searf of silk, en sautoir, across the breast; the bright jewelled 


by contrasts of colour. The 
gold and silver brocades are of 
coloured grounds with antique 
patterns, of exquisite designs. 
Still the heat to be endured in 
these gorgeous costumes must 
haye been very trying in so 
crowded an assembly. 

The small engravings on this 
page we have already spoken of 
as exhibiting partial groups of 
her Majesty’s distinguished guests 
en ambulance. 

In the illustration with which 
we shall terminate our ‘pictorial 
record of this extraordinary 
event, her Majesty is represented 
on a chair of state, surrounded 
by her royal and illustrious re- 
lutives. Her youthful consort, 
the yenerable and time-honoured’ — 
Sussex, her justly-endeared mo- 
ther, and others of her Court, will —~ 


i 
i 
740) 
the splendid throng. F ‘past 
It is but just that we should — 
acknowledge so far our culiga- aie 
tion to the editor of the Alorn- 
ing Post for the information oe 
forded by his columns upon this 
interesting subject, and from 
which much of the preceding 
detail has been collected. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

SunpaAy, May 15,—Whit Sunday, the annual commemoration ofthe feast 
of Pentecost, and so called from the white robes worn by those who took 
part in the ceremonies—A paper currency established in America, 1775. 

Monpay, 16—Whit Monday—Rapin died aged 64, 1725—John Ward, of 
Hackney, expelled the House of Commons for forgery, 1726—Mrs. Felicia 
Dorothea Hemans, adistinguished modern poetess, died at Dublin, 1825— 
M. Casimir Perrier, prime minister of France, died of cholera, aged 54, 1832. 

TUESDAY, 17—Mary, Queen of Scots, defeated by the Regent Murray, 
upon which she fled into England, 1568—Catherine I., Empress of Russia, 
died in her 40th year, 1727—The King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands 
arrived at Portsmouth, 1824—Missolonghi surrendered to the Greeks by 
capitulation, 1829. 

WEDNESDAY, 18.—Buonaparte declared Emperor of France, under the 
name of Napoleon I., 180i—Shaw Allum, Emperor of Hindostan, lineally 
descended from Tamerlane, died 1807—John Bellingham, executed for the 
murder of Mr. Percival, 1812. 

TuuRspAy, 19—St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, died 988— 
Quakers’ general meeting begins in London—Ann Boleyn, Queen of Henry 
VIIil., fell by the hands of the executioner, 1536. 

Fripay, 20—Columbus died, aged 59, 1506—Messrs. Hardy, Tooke, 
Joyce, and Thelwall, taken into custody for alleged high treason, 1794. 

Sinunsny, 21—Lord Edward Fitzgerald arrested for high treason in 
Dublin, when he was wounded and died, 1798. 








ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS FOR THE WEEK. 

Tuesday, 17—At 12, British and Foreign Temperance Society, Aldine 
Chambers, Paternoster-row, Lord Teignmouth, Chairman; at 6, Home 
Missionary Society, Exeter Hall, Sir Culling Eardly Smith, Bart.; at 64, 
British and Foreign 'Temperance Society, St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row, 
Rey. Henry Hughes, M.A. Wednesday, 18—at 12, Foreign Aid Society, 
Exeter Hall, Lord Cholmondeley ; at 64, Indigent Blind Visiting Society, 
Woburn Episcopalian Chapel, Tavistock-square, Rev. Edwin Sidney, M.A. 
Thursday, 19—at 12, Sailors’ Home, Destitute Sailors’ Asylum, Hanover- 
square Rooms, Admiral Sir R. Stopford, G.C.B.; at 7, London Aged 
oo Society, Percy Chapel, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, Rev. D. 

loore. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have to acknowledge, with feelings of unqualified satisfaction, the 
numerous testimonials of approbation that have poured in upon us 
since the announcement of this unique, and as it has been, we think, 
correctly designated, “ truly national undertaking.” To our friends in 
town and country we tender our warmest thanks for their cheering en- 
couragement so far, and shall rely with much confidence upon their co- 
operation to assist us in achieving the triumph we hope to deserve. In 
furtherance of our object, we invite communications, and sketches for 
illustration, from our literary and artistic friends generally, pledging our- 
selves to atford every attention to their wishes, compatible with the in- 
terests of our paper and the instruction and amusement of our readers. 

The “ British Soldier,’ and the ‘ Lament of the Railroads,” are respect- 
Sully declined. The MSS. are lefi at the office. 

« Anthologos.’’—We believe the lady in question is still living, but have no 
immediate means to ascertain the fact. 

“J. K.,? Leeds.—Iin reply to the question “ if a reader would be entitled to 
the Colosseum Print by a subseription for six months, paid weekly,’ we 
beg to statethat we have no intention to confine the issue to those who 
may choose to payin advance. Every one who may have subscribed to the 
paper regularly for six months will, upon application to his newsman, be 
supplied with a copy. It will not be a part of our system to require pay- 
mentin advance, except in the usual course of business, as practised by 
the established journals. 

“PD. Jones,’ Easton.—We beg to inform this correspondent that the paper 
will be forwarded direct from the office to any person remitting asixpence, 
with a proper address. In places where there is no established news- 
agent, this mode of transmission has long been found necessary; and we 
shali follow the example of our contemporaries in this matter. 

The hurry and confusion attendant upon the production of a first number 
must be our apology for the omission of further correspondence this 
week. 

A splendid series of illustrations will embellish our second number. 

All communications for this paper are requested to be forwarded to the 
Office, 320, Strand. 
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We commence our political course by 
a distinct avowal of an unconquerable 
aversion to the very name of ‘ Party.’ 
At any previous time such an an- 
nouncement would probably have 
proved sufficient to damage the open- 
ing prospects of our journal, despite 
of all attractions which, in other re- 
spects, it might have been enabled 
to present. There is however, at the 
present day, a growing tendency on 

‘ the part of the people to test all legis- 
lative measures simply by a reference to their practical 
utility, which we have watched with the sincerest pleasure, 
and upon which we are disposed to place a full reliance. 
Although, therefore, we are unable, on the one hand, to 
promise our Conservative friends that we intend to uphold 
Sir Roperr Prev as a faultless minister, whose disposition 
would be irreparably damaged by an infusion of the least 
additional degree of candour or docility; or, on the other, 
to bid for the favour of the Whigs, by averring a consci- 
entious belief that in his struggles for power no feelings ever 
lodge in the breast of Lord Joun Russnit save those which 
originate in an intense desire to accelerate the march of 
liberal opinions, we can safely promise to readers of both 
parties, that whatever may be the measures proposed on 
either side, they will receive no word of encouragement or 
opposition from us but such as will at all events be supported 
by honest, if not unanswerable, reasons, In the path which 
we have thus chalked out we must, perhaps, expect in turn 
to give occasional—we trust only momentary—offence to 
many of our readers; but the manifestation of constant sin- 
cerity on our part will gain for us, we feel persuaded, at all 
times something like favourable attention, and insure in the 
long run a more extensive support than could be hoped for 
from other means. The career of a courtier is as short as it 
is brilliant; but we hesitate to break entirely with an honest 
adviser, even although he may sometimes render himself 
extremely disagreeable. 
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Tue Income-tax, with all its most obnoxious clauses, it 


_now fixed upon the country. When Sir Roprrt Pert entered 


upon office, it seemed as if his administration possessed, to a 
singular extent, the elements of durability. Weary of watch- 


ing a lingering death-bed, the people had hailed, as a “ happy 
rele 


ase,” the dissolution of the Melbourne Administration; 
and eager to shake off the listlessness which had been gene- 
rated by a constant communion with slow, yet hopeless de- 
cay, were prepared to go forward with the lusty heir, who 
was about not only to remedy the neglect and disrepair con- 
sequent upon the prolonged sickness of his predecessors, but 
to improve in numberless ways the national estate, tothe 
management of which, after long patience, he had at length 
succeeded, 
When all men were thus predisposed to favourable con- 
tructions, we could have fancied it almost beyond the scope 
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of human ingenuity to devise a mode of action that should 
at one instant give almost general dissatisfaction. Yet this, 
despite of the way in which for the sake of consistency we 
may try to shake off the impression, has certainly been ef- 
fected by Sir Roprrt Pret. 

Nor is the case one in which he can console himself for 
the loss of popularity, by the reflection that it is a temporary 
consequence of the annoyance naturally felt by the public, 
when they are suddenly called upon to fulfil an unpleasant 
duty, and that when this shall have subsided, they will do 
him justice the more earnestly, to make up for the wrong 
which he first sustained by their injurious opinions. As the 
case stands, it is precisely the reverse of this. The dispo- 
sition on all sides is to shut out all belief as to the impend- 
ing evils of the obnoxious measure, to avoid all discussion, 
and hopefully to wait and see what will come of it. His 
supporters have been bitterly disappointed; but they will 
not, as yet, confess it even to themselves. 

It is not, then, from the circumstance that taxation is at all 
times ugly, that the Income-tax is now regarded so distaste- 
fully. There exists an universal spirit that does honour to 
the country, cheerfully to meet every demand that may 
arise for the maintenance of national faith. It is not that 
there is an aversion to direct taxation. People have learned 
that, by no other than direct means, can taxation be fairly 
levied, and a disposition is consequently entertained to en- 
courage the experiment. It is not from a belief that other 
methods of raising the revenue could have been successfully 
resorted to. It is from none of these causes that the Income- 
tax, which is now looked upon with silent forebodings, will, 
ere long, be regarded with universal loathing. 

It is from the fact that it has been arranged upon a plan 
involving the grossest injustice—injustice apparently as ob- 
jectless as it is monstrous—that we may venture to foretel 
the storm that awaits it. To some inequalities in its col- 
lection, the people, in their desire to support the ministry, 
and in the consciousness that it must at present be impos- 
sible to devise a scheme by which the contemplated object 
could be achieved with perfect fairness, were cheerfully dis- 
posed to submit; but the remedies for the glaring inequali- 
ties of the present bill lie so completely on the surface, 
and have been so ably pointed out, that it seems as if nothing 
short of fatuity could have caused the dogged perseverance 
with which the Premier has maintained them. 

The exemption of persons with incomes under 1502. a 
year, although it appears at first to show a most praise- 
worthy consideration for the poor, is an act of direct injus- 
tice. Honest men require equality of taxation, but not 
exemption of any kind. Sir Robert maintains the Poor-law, 
which, in many cases, denies an out-door allowance of a few 
shillings to the aged pauper, and grants a boon of 4/. 10s. 
per annum, or thereabouts, to every man with a yearly in- 
come of 1497. It is true that the collection of the tax from 
the very needy would be difficult and inconvenient; but the 
way to have avoided this would have been to have ex- 
empted the first 100/. of every man’s income. This would 
include an entire exemption for all the strictly poor; but it 
would at the same time have been just towards the other 
classes. The man with 160/. would, under its operation, be 
required to pay upon 60J. ; the man with 10,000/., upon 9,900/. 
ayear. To the former it would operate most beneficially, 
while the latter would have no cause to complain, since 
he would share the exemption to the same extent as all 
other persons. In like manner the injustice of the scheme, 
as regards terminable annuities, admitted of correction in 
the simplest way, by causing the tax to be levied according 
to their money value ; while the crowning iniquity of the 
whole measure involved in the taxing of precarious incomes 
to the same extent as incomes arising from real property, 
might have been avoided by a recourse to the plan repeatedly 
suggested, of estimating all such incomes at the value of 
life annuities, and levying the tax upon the interest which at 
5 per cent. such amount would yield. This course, while it 
would still have given undue advantage to the possessors of 
real property, would have appeared singularly righteous 
when compared with that which has been adopted. 

As it stands, the measure is neither more nor less than a 
measure for the exemption of property from the payment of 
any tax whatever. The professional man, realizing a pre- 
carious income of 600/. a year, will pay precisely the same 
amount as the man of independent fortune with his 20,000/. 
Consols. So far as the payment upon income goes, each 
man is fairly taxed. But one is without capital of any kind, 
while the other has property to the amount of 20,000/., for 
the protection of which he pays not a single farthing. 

These things are so obvious, and have been so clearly 
enforced by writers of all parties, that it is impossible to be- 
lieve that Sir Roxerr Pzen is blind to them. If no other 
means could have convinced him of the impolicy of his 
measure, the conduct of Lord Jony RussEnt might have 
awakened some misgivings in his mind. Perhaps he cal- 
culates that it will take more than three years to break down 
his majority, and that at the end of that time he can afford to 
let the income-tax die a natural death. From this calcula- 
tion, however, he must not omit all reckoning of the damage 
which his character will sustain from the rankling thoughts 
which the pressure of injustice, during so long a period, will 
fix in the minds of all classes. 

If the measure be fraught with wrong—and of this no one 
can entertain a doubt—the evil consequences that will arise 
from it must, sooner or later, recoil 2/2 the head of its 
author. For our parts, we think that a single year will serve 
to exemplify this truth. 





MONEY MARKET. 





CITY, Fripay Evenine. 

Money has become very tight on the Stock Exchange, and the 
prices of Consuls are not quite so good as at the close of business 
yesterday, being 92% for Money, and 92§ for the Account; Three 
per Cents. Reduced, 913; Three-and-a-Half per Cents. Reduced, 
99%; New Three-and-a-Half per Cents. 1008; Bank Stock, 1674 
168; India Stock, 2504; India Bonds, 21; and Exchequer Bills, 
39 42 prem. 

Scarcely a barg 
or Shares. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, 553; Grand Junction 189; 
London and Birmingham Shares, 31}; and Eastern Counties, 
new, 5/. lis. 8d. 

Mexican Bonds are 
been 373. 


po, * . fol Ryet 
in has been made either in Foreign Securities 
} ” 


quoted at the advanced rate of 373, having 
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BRITISH FUNDS.—(CLOSING PRICES.) r 
Bank Stock, 1673. India Stock. 
3 per Cent Red. 914. Ditto Bonds, 21 prem. 
3 per Cent Cons, 92. Ditto Old Annuities. 
34 per Cent Red. 998. Ditto New Annuities. 
New 34 per Cent. 1008. 
New 5 per Cent. 


Ditto, 500/., 41 prem. 
Long Annuities to expire. | : , 404 
| 
| 


Ditto, Small, 41 prem. 
Bank Stock for Account. 
India Stock for Account. 
Consols for Account, 92%. 


Jan. 1860, 124. 
Oct. 1859, 123. 
Jan. 1860, 








THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Turspay, May 10. 
DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY, 
MATTHEW FOSTER, Crosby Hall Chambers, Bishopsgate-street, City, 


London, merchant, 
BANKRUPTS. 

JAMES ALEXANDER, Leadenhall-street, London, musical wind in- 
strument maker. 

CHARLES MARSHALL, Old Castle-street, London, brewer. Y 

CHARLES HANCOCK, Earl-street, Blackfriars, London, coal-merchant. 

WILLIAM WARD, Blackfriars-road, London, draper. 

DAVID LLOYD, Llanllwchairn, Montgomeryshire, timber-dealer. 

EDWARD KEYS, Hanley, china-manufacturer, 

EVAN REES, Worcester, hatter. 

EDMUND HENRY WALLER and WILLIAM WALTERS, Chepstow, 
Monmouthshire, timber-merchants. 

GEORGE FOORD, Brighton, coal-merchant. 

FRANCIS BAYNTUN, Bath, surgeon dentist. 

WILLIAM SMALLEY, Sheepshead, Leicestershire, corn dealer. 

JOSEPH TILSTON, Macclesfield, Cheshire, silk-manufacturer. 

Fripay, May 13. 
BANKRUPTS. 

RICHARD EGAN LEE, printer, Craven-buildings, Drury-lane. 

JOSEPH STANSBURY, bookseller, St. Matthew’s-place, Hackney-road. 

WILLIAM HEADLAND, tailor, Louth, Lincolnshire, 

WILLIAM JOHNSON, leather-dealer, Shrewsbury. 

JOHN YOUNG, victualler, Lambeth. 

CHARLES BRIDGER, mealman, Middlesex. 

WILLIAM COX BUCHANAN, money scrivener. 

i HODGKINS ALLEN, timber merchant, Porth Caw], Glamor - 
ganshire. 

JOHN ROBSON SMITH, ship owner, Monk Wearmouth Shore, Durham. 

EDWARD CHARLES TAYLOR, fishmonger, Albany: street, Regent’s- 


park. 
THOMAS OUCHTERLONY, merchant, Threadneedle-street. 
THOMAS JOHN WINTER, bill-broker, Tottenham-court-road. 
ROBERT RUSSELL, upholsterer, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 











LONDON TRADE REPORT. 





Corn Excuaner.—We had a good arrival of Oats and Foreign 
Wheat, but trade was excessively dull, and the few sales made 
were at last Monday’s quotations. In the seed trade scarcely 
anything was done. 

Smirurizitp.—The supply was moderately good, but trade in 
general was dull, particularly for the middling and inferior qua- 
lities, for which there was but little demand. Beasts, 769; Sheep 
and Lambs, 9000 ; Pigs, 361; Calves, 302. Beef, 3s.2d.to 4s.4d.; 
Mutton, 3s. to 4s. 4d.; Veal, 3s. 4d. to 5s. 4d.; Pork, 2s. 4d. to 
4s. 8d.; Lamb, 6s. 6d. to 7s. 

Coronrat Marxer.—The market was dull, and prices looked 
down for nearly all articles. The home trade were the principal 
operators. The imports were fair. 

Tea Marxnr.—The market was very dull, and former rates: 
were barely sustained. Common Congou, ls. 83d. cash; and 
Company’s, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 

Tartow Marxur.—Prices firm, but the market was dull. 
P. Y. Candle, 47s. 3d. on the spot, and 48s. 9d. for delivery in 
last three months of the year. 





We are glad to learn from a correspondent on whom we can 
rely, that none of the warehouses or other buildings, whether 
public or private, in the city of Hamburgh, are insured by English 
fire offices. A law of the city of Hamburgh requires that every 
building shall be insured by the state, and a public tax is annually 
levied for that purpose.— Times. [With reference to the above, 
it is with some degree of pride we observe by the subscription list 
of the city of London, that the Pheenjx office has been among 
the foremost to stretch out a helping hand, with the munificent 
gift of £500! a noble example, alike honourable to the country 
and to the office.—Ep. I. L. N.] : 

It has been rumoured that Good made a confession on Friday 
night. The fact is, after sentence had been pronounced on him, 
he addressed the Court, declaring in the name of God tnat he did 
not murder the woman—that she persisted in remaining in the 
stable all night, and he left her there—on his return he found she 
had killed herself—that he was alarmed, and got an old man 
whom he knew to dispose of the body—and that the old man 
mutilated it for the convenience of carrying it away. He (Good); 
first took the ring from the woman’s finger, because it was his. 
wife’s, and the earrings from her ears; he attributed all the mis- 
chief to Susan Butcher; and having so far delivered himself, he: 
turned round to the auditory, and concluded his speech thus :—- 
“Viadies and gentlemen, I wish you all very good night. I have a. 
great deal more to say, but am too much fatigued to say it now.’” 
The prisoner was then removed. The announcement of the ver- 
dict was received with cheers by the mob under the windows of’ 
the Court. 

On Saturday Molly Good and Richard Gamble were arraigned: 
as accessaries after the fact. No evidence was offered against. 
them, and both were accordingly acquitted. 

Tur Batt THAT KILLED Netson.—The musket-ball that killed 
Nelson is now in the possession of the Rev. F. W. Baker, of Bath-- 
wick, near Bath. A considerable portion of the gold lace, pad,, 
and silk cord of the epaulette, with a piece of coat, were found. 
attached to it. The gold lace was as firmly fixed as if it had been. 
inserted into the metal while in a state of fusion. ‘The ball, 
together with the lace, &c., was mounted in crystal and silver,, 
and presented by Captain Hardy to the late Sir William Beattie, 
the surgeon of the Victory. 

By the Great Western, which arrived at Liverpool on Wednes- 
day, in 123 days, from New York, bringing twenty-eight passen- 
gers, we have New York papers to the 28th, inclusive. The news 
they bring is of a cheering character. The negotiations, it is said, 
with England were making a rapid progress, and everything indi- 
cated that all the subjects in dispute would be satisfactorily ar- 
The weather was fine, and the season spoken of as re- 
markably promising. Trade had begun to revive, prices were 
looking up, and it was the general opinion that the worst was 
passed.—The disputes in the State of Rhode Island, relative to 
the formation of a new constitution, continued, and the volunteer 
corps had been formed to protect persons and property against 
the revolutionary party. The little State was quite in a turmoil, 
and excited considerable interest in the other parts of the Union. 
—The Britannia has arrived out in 14} days. A bill had been 
reported in the Senate to provide for such cases as that of 
Alexander M‘Leod. It gives to the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States power to grant a writ of habeas in such 
cases, and to hear the cause, discharging the prisoner if he be 
entitled to his discharge. 

The mission of Lord Ashburton to the United States is already 
producing a salutary effect. A letter has been received in town 


from a high authority in the United States, stating his confident. 


opinion that the differences between the two countries will be sa- 
tisfactorily adjusted,—Standard. 


Ex. Bills, 1000/., 24d., 39 prem. 
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Royat Grocrapurcat Sociery.—At the ordinary meeting 
held on Monday evening, W. R. Hamilton, Esq., F.R.S., president, 
in the chair, some interesting particulars were read of the pro- 
gress of the British Mission in Upper Abyssinia and Northern 
Africa, under the direction of Captain Harris. The communication 
was brought down by Lieut. Barker, of the Indian navy, who was 
eighteen days in travelling from Aukober to the coast. A com- 
mercial treaty had been negotiated with the king, who was well 
pleased by his alliance with the British, and satisfied with their 
proposals, and everything was going on well, the officers of the 
expedition being in good health. Aden, in the vicinity, would, 
there was no doubt, soon become a commercial emporium of great 
importance ; and so considerable had been its increase, that whilst 
in 1830 the population was but 300, it had now increased to up- 
wards of 20,000. The other communications were from Mr. Becke, 
on the valley of the Jordan, and its former courses; and from 
Lieut. Barker, on the geographical positions of the town of Birr. 

Tun Duxe or Weiiineton.—Sunday last was the birth-day 
of the Duke of Wellington, who completed his 73rd year, having 
been born in 1769. 

The Bishop of London has forwarded the donation of 50/7. to the 
fund now in the course of being raised for the restoration of Here- 
ford Cathedral. 

Mr. Charles Pearson has resigned all pretensions to the office 
of City of London Town Clerk, in favour of Mr. Serjeant Mere- 
weather, who is now opposed only by Mr. Pritchard. 

At the anniversary dinner of the Royal Free Hospital, given on 
Wednesday at the London Tavern, the report stated that, during 
the year 1841, no less than 7500 individuals had been relieved. 
The Duke of Cambridge was in the chair, who presented to Dr. 
Marsden a tribute of respect, in the name of the hospital, consist- 
ing of a rich and classically-designed piece of plate. The sub- 
scriptions for the day amounted to 18982. 

In the course of proceedings in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday evening, Mr. T. Duncombe wished to obtain an ex- 
planation from Mr. Roebuck as to the “ reptile” who drew up the 
National Petition, but the Speaker would not allow the hon, 
member to ask the question. 

Ata Court of Common Council, held on Wednesday, the re- 
port of the Royal Exchange Committee stated that the Bank of 
England had consented to advance 40,0002. for the New Royal 
Exchange. A further sum of 25,0002. for the great city improve- 
ments about Farringdon-street, in addition to the above sum, was 
also recommended by the court to be applied for from the Govern- 
ment. 

By a return just presented to Parliament, on real property, we 
perceive that the annual value of an acre of land in Middlesex, 
where the people are most crowded, is 14. 14s. ; Leicester follows, 
ll. 7s.; then Somerset, 12. 6s.; Worcester, 12. 6s.; Lancaster, 
ll. 5s.; Warwick, 1/. 5s.; while the value of an acre of land in 
Sussex is 13s.; in Devon, 15s.; and in Suffolk, 19s. 

The annual festival of the Literary Fund Society took place on 
Wednesday evening, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, and, we rejoice 
to say it, an assemblage more numerous, more brilliant in point 
of talent and rank, and more enthusiastic in the cause which drew 
it together, has not, as we believe, been known in the annals of 
the institution. His Royal Highness Prince Albert took the 
chair; and nearly four hundred gentlemen sat down to dinner. 
The galleries were crowded with a brilliant assemblage of ladies, 
who frequently during the evening testified the interest they took 
in the proceedings. 

The Polish Literary Society celebrated on Tuesday the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Polish constitution of 1791. All the Poles in 
Paris, and a great many foreigners, were present. Prince Czar- 
toriski presided, and delivered a speech, in which he expressed 
the gratitude of himself and his countrymen for the asylum granted 
to the refugees by both France and England. Several other Poles 
of distinction also expressed the same sentiments. 

The Sheik of the Druses arrived at Mivart’s Hotel on Sunday 
night from Malta, with a numerous suite, apartments having been 
taken for his reception by the British Government. A great num- 
ber of noblemen have called on the Sheik since his arrival. 

We have much pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to Mr. Lover’s Handy Andy ; it is published in shilling monthly 
parts, and illustrated, by the author, with highly characteristic 
etchings. Five have already appeared, and they are all so 
redolent of fun and wit, ego provocative of laughter, that all who 
enjoy the mirth-moving influence of Momus should immediately 
hasten to their perusal. Press of matter prevents us giving an ex- 
tract, but we shall do so in our next number. 

We regret to state that Mr. Healey, the popular composer and 
leader, was discovered dead in his bed on Tuesday morning, at 
his residence, Shepherd’s Cottage, Vine-terrace, Waterloo-road. 
It appeared that Mr. Healey, who had been sitting up all Monday 
night, composing and arranging the music of the new pieces to be 
produced on Whitsun Monday at the Strand Theatre, and feeling 
fatigued and somewhat indisposed, retired to his chamber at about 
a quarter past one o’clock in the morning, to lie down on his bed 
for a short time, observing to Mrs. Healey that he intended only 
to take a nap, and that afterwards he should resume his labour. 
Mrs. Healey, at the expiration of the stated time, finding that her 
husband had not risen, went into the room for the purpose of 
rousing him, when she found him insensible. Medical aid was 
instantly called in, but the efforts of the surgeons to restore ani- 
mation were fruitless. Mrs. Healey was the leader at the Adelphi 
and New Strand Theatres, and formerly occupied the same situation 
at Astley’s Amphitheatre. He was considered a first-rate musician, 
and was the composer of a number of popular airs aud melodies. 

Stanfield Jackson, a young man who came of age in 1841, ap- 
peared at the Insolvent Debtors’ Court on Monday. Among the 
statements opposed against him was that he had received, since 
May last, 11141. the whole of which had extravagantly disappeared, 
and he was now in great poverty. Another sum of 400/ he got 
rid of in less than two months while in the Fleet. His debts in 
the aggregate were set forth at 12,1997. 3s.9d. The Court se- 
verely remarked on the blameable extravagance of the insolvent, 
and adjourned the case to serve a creditor. 


Dusty, Monpay, May 9.—The accounts from the country 
prove that it becomes more disturbed. ‘Tipperary is the scene of 
frequent outrages. A Rockite notice was posted in the county 
Carlow on the 25th of last month, near Broomville, which con- 
tained a threat to shoot Alexander John Hunifrey, Esq., the re- 
spected clerk of the peace for this county, and a man in his em- 
ployment, named Nicholas Young, for their interference in the 
lands of Creans, the property of Mrs. Carroll, the sister of Lord 
Chief Justice Doherty. 

The total number of emigrants who have embarked at London- 
derry during this season is 4344. Of these, 1815 left for the 
United States, and 2529 for British America. The vessels em- 
ployed in this conveyance were eighteen. The effects of the temper- 
ance reformation among all the parties have been most remarkable. 

Yeovit,—The privations of the 20,000 individuals who were 
thrown out of employ by the stopping for a month of all business 
by the manufacturers of this town, we hear, have been borne with 
the greatest and almost unexampled patience; thus affording a 


eae contrast to the more turbulent spirits of the north.— 
eslern Times, 











HORTICULTURE. 





THE HAWTHORN. 
The Hawthorn-bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made; 
How often have I blessed the coming day, 
When toil remitting, lent its turn to play, 
And ail the village train from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 
The young contending as the old surveyed.—GoLpsMITH. 
The Hawthorn-tree has ever 
heen a favourite with the poet. 
Goldsmith, it will be seen, has 
immortalized the one which 
~ flourished in his own native 
». hamlet; Milton has also de- 
ests 3 . Sicaee 
== scribed it as being the favourite 


Aw) spot where “‘shepherds told 

3 ®) their tales of love;” whilst 

“~/ numerous others have sung its 
praises in rich and flowing 
verse. But we require not 
the aid of poetry to establish 
its merits. In May and June 
appear the blossoms of the 
common hawthorn, and those 
of all its numerous varicties. 
Perhaps no tree has produced 
more varieties than this. Lon- 
don enumerates 30 kinds, and 
i we believe there are many 

more. The most remarkable of these is the Glastonbury thorn, 
which is generally in flower at Christmas. The Glastonbury 
thorn is, indeed, in leaf, flower, or fruit, almost all the year; and 
it has generally all three at once on it at Christmas. The origi- 
nal tree grows at Glastonbury ; and, according to the legend, was 
the staff of Joseph of Arimathea, which, being stuck into the 
ground on Christmas day, miraculously took root, and instantly 
produced leaves, flowers, and ripe fruit. Queen Mary’s thorn has 
drooping branches, and long fleshy fruit, which are good to eat. 
The original tree is said to be still standing, and, if this be true, 
it must now be nearly 300 years old. The other varieties of the 
hawthorn have probably originated from seedlings observed in 
some hedge, and transplanted intoa nursery. In this manner the 
heautiful scarlet hawthorn was discovered, and also the double- 
flowered kind, which isso ornamental in our shrubberies, both when 
its blossoms first expand, and are of a pure white, and when in 
about a fortnight they begin to take a pinkish tinge, which deepens 
gradually as they decay. Some of the varieties have brought yel- 
low fruit, and in some it is quite black; in some the leaves are 
shaped like those of the oak, and in others they are slender and 
deeply cut, like those of the fern. One kind grows stiff and upright, 
like the Lombardy poplar, and the branches of another are curled 
and twisted together like giganticringlets. In some the leaves are 
variegated, and in others smooth and shining; in short, itis scarcely 
possible to set any limits to the varieties. The red-blossomed haw- 
thorn was one of the earliest discovered, it having been found in 
the time of Ray; and we may easily imagine what a valuable ac- 
quisition it must have been to the slender stock of flowering shrubs 
possessed by our ancestors. It is somewhat remarkable that all 
the red-blossomed hawthorns have not been propagated from the 
same tree, but thatseveral red-blossomed seedlings have been found 
at different times and at different places. Nearly all the other va- 
Tieties appear to have been discovered accidentally; and their 
number is accounted for by the fact of more plants of the haw- 
thorn being raised from seed than of any other tree, from the great 
length of time that the hawthorn has been used for a hedge plant. 

The seeds ripen in October, and may, in most seasons, be col- 
lected from old hedges in any quantity. They should be pre- 
served in dry sand for one year, at least, as they do not vegetate 
until about 18 months after they are gathered. The ground for 
sowing tle hawthorn seed should be light, and if not moderately 
rich, should be made so by the application of good rotten manure. 

SEASONABLE OPERATIONS, 

The Flower Garden.—This is a busy time for the florist. 
Dahlias may now go out, also tender and half-hardy annuals; 
picotees, pinks, pansies, &c., will require water when the weather 
is dry—the late showers have greatly forwarded these favourite 
plants. Keep ranunculuses and anemones free from weeds. ‘I'u- 
lips will require protection from strong winds and rain; but it is 
better not to keep the awning over them in fine weather until 
the bloom begins to expand. Balsams, coxcombs, and amaranths 
require frequent shifting. The latter end of the month will be 
the best time for planting out all kinds of greenhouse-plants, 
climbers, &c., taking care to protect them from frosts. And this 
reminds us of 

The Greenhouse, which department requires constant attention 
at this season. Admit all possible air; water may be given to 
keep the plants clean: fumigate often. Geraniums and calceo- 
larias will be now coming into bloom ; they should have plenty 
of water, and be syringed occasionally. Cuttings may be taken 
of Verbena, Phlox Drummondii, Maurandias, Losphospermum, 
&c., and the old plants turned out: the cuttings will afford a good 
succession. 

Border Flowers and Shrubs, which bloom best in May, are 
those which have some analogy to the wild flowers of the same 
season. Many of the early bulbs are still in pefection; and the 
foreign and cultivated members of the Primrose family add great 
interest to the borders, if blended judiciously with those more 
highly-coloured flowers which are to come later in the season. 
Among shrubs requiring mossy soil, the Rhododendrons, the 
Azaleas, the Kalmias, and several analogous ones, make a fine ap- 
pearance; and as several of these, more especially the Rhodo- 
dendrons, admit of being broken into many varieties, they may be 
diversified without end in their arrangement in the shrubbery ; 
while judiciously worked they have a fine appearance as single 
plants in the border. Some of the foreign currants, such as the 
sanguinea and speciosa," ¢ a splendid appearance, either singly 
or in combination, though as fruit-trees they have no value what- 
ever. The chief beauties of a garden are variety and contrast of 
colour; and care should always be taken to avoid placing two 
plants of the same or similar colour together, but invariably to 
have them as opposite as possible. 

[The Plant Illustrated in our next paper will be the Geranium.] 







Kent County Meerine.—A requisition to the High Sheriff is 
now in course of signature for a county meeting. We are thoroughly 
convinced that there never was a time in which the prosperity of 
Kent was in greater danger. It would seem as if this county had 
indeed been singled out by the Minister for a visitation of an 
especially destructive character, which any extensive and abrupt 


‘reduction in the hop duty cannot fail to prove; and it would also 


appear that the nature of the alteration is studiously concealed, in 
order that the planter may be taken by surprise and robbed—we 
cannot use a milder term for such unparalleled and unstatesman- 
like treachery—robbed of their property without an opportunity of 
offering any effectual remonstrance or opposition, by being kept in 
the dark respecting the case they have to meet.—Maidstone Gaz, 








EVERY BODY’S COLUMN. 


WOMAN. 

‘Women, with their bright imaginations, tender hearts, and pure 
minds, create for themselves idols, on whom they lavish their wor- 
ship, making their hearts temples, in which the false god is adored. 
But, alas! the object of their best and fondest feelings generally too 
soon proves to be of base clay, instead of pure gold; and though 
pity would fain intervene, to veil its defects, or even to cherish it 
in despite of them, virtue, reason, and justice combine finally to 
destroy it; but in the deed too often injure the fane in which it was 
enshrined. 

GEORGE THE THIRD AND HORNE TOOKE. 

“Do you ever play at cards?” inquired George III. of Horne 
Tooke, ‘* Please your Majesty,’”’ was the reply, ‘ I am so little ac- 
quainted with the court cards, as not to know a king from a knave. 

A NATURAL CHECK-STRING. 

It is well known that Lord Monboddo averred that men were ori- 
ginally born with tails, but they had worn them off with sitting on 
them. In a disquisition as to what use tails could by any possibility 
have been to any body, ‘‘ Oh, yes,” said a lady, with great naiveté, 
“they would have been good things for coachmen, as they would 
serve for check-strings.”’ 


THE PAUPER’S DEATH-BED.—BY MRS. SOUTHEY. 
Tred softly—bow the head— Lifting with meagre hands 
Pass reverent silence bow— A dying head. 
0 passing bell doth toll— ee Cay ue 
Yet an immortal soul Ne pingine reese 
. , 
Is passing now. A sob suppress’d—again 
Stranger! however great, That short deep gasp, and then 


Badr lowly ——— bow 3 The parting groan. 
ere’s one in that poor shed ! $55 
One by that paltry bed— ¥ - " posed Ob! -wondrous 


Greater than thou. 


Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo! death doth keep his state. 
Enter—no crowds attend— 
Enter—no guards defend 

This palace gate. 


That pavement damp and cold, 

No smiling courtiers tred ; The new immortal wakes— 

One silent woman stands Wakes with his God. 
LORD ERSKINE’S ANCESTORS. 

Erskine’s well-known habit of talking of himself often brought the 
jest of the table upon him. All the London world was amused by 
Mingay’s retort on Erskine, in one of those fits of laudation. The 
trial was on some trivial question of a patent for a shoe-buckle. 
Erskine held up the buckle to the jury, and harangued on ‘ the 
extraordinary ingenuity of an invention which would have astonished 
and delighted past ages. How would my ancestors,’’ added he, 
‘have looked upon this specimen of dexterity ?’’ From this point 
he started into a panegyric on his forefathers. Mingay was counsel 
for the opposite side, and concluded his speech with,—‘‘ Gentlemen, 
you have heard a good deal to-day of my learned friend’s ancestors, 
and of their probable astonishment at his shoe- buckle; but, gentle- 
men, | can assure you their astonishment would have been quite as 
great at his shoes and stockings.” 

JUSTICE. 

The charms of generosity, the attractive loveliness of compassion, 
the healing and quickening influences of charity, have often and 
justly been set forth. They have been recommended by all the 
graces and winning arts of human eloquence. But, should simple 
and even-handed justice but govern our land for one day, not bestow- 
ing aught as a favour, but restoring to each human being that which 
is rightfully and truly his own, what pen could record all the touching 
tales of relief from misery—what ear, but that of the all-merciful 
God, could bear the full swell of blissful gratitude, which would rise 
from the millions of human hearts now suffering and dying from de- 
frauded rights, and reckless, ruthless injustice.—Sketlches of Mar- 
ried Life. 


Burst are the prison bars— 
This moment ¢here, so low, 
So agonized, and now 

Beyond the stars ! 


Oh! change—stupendous change! 
There lies the soulless clod. 
The sun eternal breaks— 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
Ere yet her child has drawn its earliest breath, 
A mother’s love begins—it glows till death— 
Lives before life—with death not dies—but seems 
The very substance of immortal dreams.—Wenniscke. 
WHITE-WASHING, 

The husband gone, the ceremony begins. The walls are in a few 
minutes stripped of their furniture; paintings, prints, and looking- 
glasses lie in a huddled heap about the floors; the curtains are torn 
from the testers, the beds crammed into the windows; chairs and 
tables, bedsteads and cradles, crowd the yard; and the garden fence 
bends beneath the weight of carpets, blankets, cloth cloaks, old coats, 
and ragged breeches Jere may be seen the lumber of the kitchen, 
forming a dark and confused mass ; for the foreground of the picture, 
gridirons and frying-pans, rusty shovels and broken tongs, spits and 
pots, joint-stools dua the fractured remains of rush-bottomed chairs. 


- There a closet has disgorged its bowels; cracked tumblers, broken wine 


glasses, phials of forgotten physic, papers of unknown powders, seeds, 
and dried herbs, handfuls of old corks, tops of teapots, and stoppers of 
departed decanters: — from the rag-hole in the garret to the rat-hole in 
the celler, no place escapes unrummaged. It would seem as if the 
day of general doom was come, and the utensils of the house were 
dragged forth to judgment. This ceremony completed, and the house 
thoroughly evacuated, the next operation is to smea7 the walls and 
ceilings of every room with brushes dipped in a solution of lime called 
whitewash. ‘These smearings and scratchings, washings and dash- 
ings, being duly performed, the next ceremonial is to cleanse and 
replace the distracted furniture. ‘The losses and destruction incident 
to two whitewashings are equal to one removal, and three removals 
equal to one fire.—Dr. Franklin. 
DISINTERESTED GRIEF. 

Cook, the tragedian, was in the habit of giving orders to a widow 
lady, who was once sitting in the pit with her little girl when their 
friend the performer was about to be stabbed by his stage rival. 
Roused by the supposed imminence of his danger, the girl started 
up, exclaiming, ‘Oh! don’t kill him, Sir, don’t kill him ; for if you 
do, he won’t give us any more pit orders!’’ Her disinterested grief, 
like the gratitude of some people, was a lively sense of benefits to 
come. 

POVERTY. 

It is not a poverty so much as pretence that harasses a ruined man 
—the struggle between a proud mind and an empty purse—the keep- 
ing up a hollow show that must soon come to an end. Have the 
courage to appear poor, and you disarm poverty of its sharpest sting. 

I AM NEVER ALONE. 
T am never alone !—at an early dawn, 
When the lark pours his joyous notes on high, 
When the diamond dew-drop gems the lawn, 
And the daisy opens her tearful eye— 
I am never alone—with fragrant air, 
The Spirit of the first young Hour is there. 


I am never alone !—at warm noon-day, 
When the breeze is drunk by the scorching heat, 
When the lark hath hushed his thrilling lay, 
And the flowers shut up their odours sweet— 
I am never alone—besides me lies 
The Spirit of the Wood, with deep dark eyes. 
I am never alone !—at evening’s close, 
When the twittering birds bid earth good night, 
When the insect hums round the laurel rose, 
And the bat flies low in the dim twilight— 
I am never alone—on bended knee, 
The Spirit of the Night-wind prays with me. : 
Lapy Jervis. 
PULPIT POLITENESS TO THE LADIES. : 
A minister a short time ago held forth to his female auditors in 
the manner following: — Be not proud that our blessed Lord paid 
your sex the distinguished honour of appearing first to a female after 
the resurrection, for it was only done that the glad news might spread 
the sooner !’” A 
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THE COURT AND HAUT TON. 





Her Majesty and Prince Albert arrived in town at half-past four 
o’clock on Monday afternoon in an open carriage and four, es- 
corted by a party of Hussars, from Claremont. The equerries in 
waiting, Colonel Arbuthnot and Colonel Wylde, followed in a cha- 
riot and four. Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and 
the Princess Royal, and their attendants, occupied another car- 
riage; and the Dowager Lady Lyttleton, lady in waiting, and 
Lord Byron, lord in waiting, were in the last carriage. Her Ma- 
jesty and Prince Albert were received at Buckingham Palace by 
the Lord Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, and Lord Colville, lord 
in waiting on Prince Albert. 

The marriage of the Hereditary Prince of Saxe Coburg Gotha 
and Princess Alexandrine of Baden took place at Carlsruhe on 
the 3rdinstant. Lord G. Lennox, who had arrived from England, 
charged by the Queen and Prince Albert with their felicitations 
to the Royal pair, was present at the ceremony. 

His Serene Highness the Duke Bernard of Saxe Weimar, at- 
tended by Captain Koch, arrived at Marlborough House, the resi- 
dence of the Queen Dowager, at half-past twelve o’clock on Mon- 
day night, having landed from Rotterdam. 

On Tuesday his Serene Highness and the Prince of Saxe 
Weimar, attended by the Rev. J, R. Wood, chaplain to her Ma- 
jesty the Queen Dowager, honoured the establishment of Messrs. 
Henry Graves and Co., of Pall-mall, to view Mr. Hayter’s splendid 
picture of “The Royal Marriage,” with which the august visitors 
were pleased to express their unqualified approbation. t 

A pair of Shetland ponies, intended for the young Prince of 
Wales’s phaeton, arrived at the Aberdeen steam-packet wharf, 
St. Katharine’s, last week. A pair of beautiful’ Pegu ponies from 
Madras have also been sent to her Majesty, by her Anglo-Indian 
subjects, for the young Prince of Wales. 

Tt was reported in Vienna that the Queen of Spain would marry 
the hereditary Prince of Lucca, Ferdinand Charles, who was born 
on the 14th of January, 1823. 

The installation of the Duke of Northumberland as Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge is fixed for Monday, the 4th of July. 

We understand that the preliminaries are arranged for the mar- 
riage of Lady Elizabeth Rede Ginkle, only daughter of the late 
Earl of Athlone, and the Hon. Captain Frederick Villiers, third 
son of the Earl of Jersey. Her ladyship is in her 21st year. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has issued invitations for a 
full dress dinner party on the 19th instant, to celebrate her 
Majesty’s birth-day. 











THE THEATRES. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


This elegant little theatre opened its doors on Monday night, for 
the season, with a variety of entertainments. To the bustling bur- 
letta of “The Beulah Spa,” with its minstrels and gypsies, trou- 
blesome youths, tormented old bachelor, and pretty melodies, 
which were very agreeably sung by Mas. H. P. Grattan, succeeded 
the divertissement of “ L’Amour Vainqueur,” with its grand pas 
between Venus, Hymen, Mars, and Cupid; the mother of love 
being represented by Miss Ballin, and her son by Miss Marshall. 
This mythological interlude was followed by ‘‘ Enthusiasm,”’a new 
burletta in one act. The hero of this piece is Mr. Vane Waverley, 
who, when the curtain rises, has just forsaken the flute for phre- 
nology, wherein his first discovery is that he is afflicted with the 
protuberance of homicide. Fortunately,he soon ascertains that he 
is likewise gifted with the bump of benevolence, when, contented 
with the compensation, he turns his enthusiasm to angling, Whilst 
trying his skill with the rod in a tub, Mr. Massinger Smith, a dra- 
matic enthusiast, marches off with his ward, on whom he has be- 
stowed what passion his crotchets have not absorbed. This amusing 
little piece is well played by Miss J. Mordaunt, Messrs, F. Mat- 
thews, W. Lacy, Oxberry, and Mr. Granby, whose business it is to 
congratulate people on their infirmities and mishaps, in the cha- 
racter of Mr. Bore. A more conspicuous noveliy was next pro- 
duced, under the title of “The Trooper’s Horn, or the Goblin of 
the Chest,” by Fitzball; it met with an equivocal reception, and 
will probably be advantaged by curtailment. ‘The house was well 
atteaded. 

ST. JAMES’S. 

Taz Faencu Pravs. —Mademoiselle Déjazet’s performances 
seem to become more and more attractive. She made her third 
appearance on Wednesday night, and drew another salle comble, 
which boasted more rank and fashion than have perhaps yet graced 
the St. James’s Theatre on anv soirée not included in the subscrip- 
tion. The entertainments consisted of “ Les Premiéres Armes de 
Richelieu,” and “ La Fille de Dominique,” both cf which vaudevilles 
had already been represented. In the former, which is far more 


‘commendable fer its comic situations and the sprightliness of its 
dialogue, than for its norality, Mademoiselle Déjazet has so much 
scope for the exhibition of her emment dramatic abilities, that one 
can easily conecive the vozue she has conferred on it in the French 
capital, The theatre was crowded to the last by the élite of fashion 


in the metropolis. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 

Tur German Company.—Glnck’s beautiful opera of ‘ Iphige- 
nia in Tauris’? was performed on Monday night by the German 
company for the first time these two years, the part of Iphigenia 
being filled by Madame Stoeckel Heinfetter, that of Thaus by 
Staudigl, and those of Pylades and Orestes by Abresch and Wich- 
berger. Heinefetter, Staudigl, and Abresch, were repeatedly ho- 
noured with loud applause, Pylades’ air, “ Nur cinen Wunsch” 
being encored. The dance of-Furies around the sleeping Orestes 
excited, to be sure, rather more mirth than horror; but, with this 
one exception, the opera went off with great éclat. The house 
was tolerably attended, 
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LITERATURE. 





Eneiranp in THe Ninerenyra Century. Parts I. to V. 
Lancashire and Cornwall. London: How and Parsons. 

This will certainly be a very valuable book. It has a claim 

beyond most topographical works, as every detail presents the 





wherever they have an opportunity of exercising it. But there is no 
spot expressly set apart where the operatives can enjoy the old 
healthy sports of England, which would be so grateful after the mo- 
notony of the factory, and an antidote to the injurious effects pro- 
duced by crowded lodgings and damp cellars. ‘'hese cellars are ne- 
cessarily chosen by the poor hand-loom weavers because a moist 
atmosphere is required for weaving cotton; but poverty often compels 
them to share these miserable abodes with others more wretched 
than themselves. No better proof can be given of the deficiency of 
lodging for the destitute poor of Manchester than the report of that 
excellent institution the Night Asylum. In the first year of its ex- 
istence it afforded shelter to 11,006 men, 3877 women, and 2523 
children; making a total of 17,406 cases of persons rescued from 
sleeping on the stones of the street.”’ 

Although the description of the county of Lancashire must 
necessarily abound with accounts relative to machinery and steam, 
still there is not a deficiency of general interesting information, 
which, moreover, derives additional value from the excellent wood- 
cuts that are abundantly interspersed in illustration of it: for 
example, the interior of the Sefton Church—(as above). 


















































Ruford Old Hall. 
But Cornwall’s romantic coast and fertile inland valleys must 


draw us awhile to dwell among their beauties. Rich in popular 
traditions, and bearing evidences in its language of words bor- 
rowed from an eastern source, and of a “‘ remote intercourse with 
some of the more celebrated nations that now exist but in history,” 
this county possesses a character peculiarly its own. The descrip- 
tion given by Mr. Redding is in a lively, anecdotal strain, clear, 
yet not verbose, now and then gossiping among interesting local 
legends, but never trivial in its details. We give the following as 
a specimen :— 

“ After Bottreaux church was erected, or more correctly Forra- 
bury, for Bottreaux town, small as it is, belongs to two parishes, it 
was considered that no country church could be complete and ortho- 
dox without an harmonfous peal of bells. Those of Tintagel were 
particularly musical, and within hearing when the wind blew towards 
Sottreaux ; but this was not enough. The bells, which some said 
had tolled for King Arthur as be was borne a corpse from the field of 
blood near Camelford to Tintagel, and again as he was borne away 
from his native castle to be interred at Glastonbury, were not the 
dells of Bottreaux, but altogether aliens to that place; so they de- 
termined to have as choice a peal as money could procure,. The 
Lord de Bottreaux, who had vast possessions, was then residing in 
the castle, and subscribed largely towards the purchase for the be- 


nefit of his soul,—lords being, in those good old days, as careful. 


of their souls as persons less loftily born. An order was sent to 
London for the bells, to a founder of great reputation. There they 
were made, and despatched by sea, having been previously blesse 

it is presumed from the sequel, by some most exemplary dignitad 


a 











freshness of recent examination. Here is no appearance of an over- 
drawing from old books for common-place traditions and musty 
records: all has been written for and to the purpose. It gives a 
broad view of the peculiarities of each county, whether it be its 
romantic scenery, its manufactures, its historical associations, or 
its antiquarian remains; there is a sufficiency of local matter to 
please the resident, but which is yet so condensed and agreeably 
told that it will not fail to entertain all readers. The work com- 
prises the utile with the dulce; even in its descriptions of the 
giant forges and factories of Lancashire, it is lively enough to 
interest the most unstatistical mind, and so far solid as to be use- 
ful to those who may make these matters their particular study. 

Dr. Taylor’s is a high name. He has previously aided the phi- 
lanthropist by his reports of our manufacturing districts, without 
oyer-colouring the picture of disease, depravity, and misery which 
the march of machinery, stayed by a sunken trade, has engendered; 
and he thus slightly touches upon the state of the factory operatives 
in one of the numbers of the work before us :— 

‘The peasants of Lancashire were anciently celebrated for their 





skill and agility in athletic sports, and they still display the taste 
of the hierarchy. The peal, thus shipped, had a prosperous voyage, 
until the vessel came into the bay opposite Bottreaux, when Tin- 
tagel bells were ‘‘ swinging slow with sullen roar,’”’? and the sound 
boomed along the waves to the ear of the pilot, who was steering the 
ship at the time. The pilot was pleased with the sound of his native 
bells, and thanked God that evening he should be on shore. 

ie : Thank the ship, you fool,’ said the captain, ‘thank God upon 
shore. 

‘** Nay,’ said the pilot. ‘ we should thank God everywhere.’ 

“* Go to; thou art a fool, I tell thee,’ said the captain; ‘thank 
thyself, and a steady helm.’ 

‘This strain was continued for some time; the captain jeered the 
pilot, and the pilot soberly maintained that it was the duty of all to 
thank God on sea or land, much more as the sea was a place of dan- 
ger. The captain at last waxed choleric, and swore most sinful 
oaths and blasphemies, as sea-captains were wont to do in those 


times. The ship, in the meanwhile, was in sight of the tower that 
only lacked the bells to be a fair rival of Tintagel. The people 
were on the cliffs, and above all upon that named Willapark Point, 


overlooking the rocky gulph called the Black Pit, in expectation of 
soon receiving the precious freight. But the captain was not to go 
unpunished. The wind rose rapidly, and blew furiously from the 
west; nearer and nearer drove the vessel into the bay, and, when 
not a mile from the church tower, which was full in view, a mon- 
strous sea struck her, she gave a lurch to port, and went down, 
bells and all. The pilot, who could swim, was taken up by a daring 
fisherman, who ventured to his assistance. The storm raged with 
tremendous fury, and the clang of the bells was distinctly heard, 
dull, as if muffled by the waves, through which the sound rose out 
of the ocean depths in solemn tollings at intervals, clearly distin- 
guishable from the roar of the winds and waves. The sound continues 
still to be heard during the frequent tempests that assail that part of 
the coast, as it was heard at the hour when Bottreaux bells were 
engulphed beneath the ocean. The tower to this day has no bells, 
and more useful to the living is its silence, with the recollection of 
the cause, than the most harmonious chimes. 

‘““The Rey. Mr. Hawker, of North Tamerton, has noticed this 
story in his verses, entitled ‘The Silent Tower of Bottreaux.’ We 
take the liberty of inserting a few stanzas. 


“ The ship rode down, with courses 
free, 
The daughter of a distant sea, 
Her sheet wasloose,her anchor stored, 
Themerry Bottreaux bells on board— 
‘Come to thy God in time!’ 
Rung out Tintagel’s chime— 
* Youth, manhood, old age, past, 
Come to thy God at last!’ 


“ The Pilot heard his native bells 
Hang on the breeze in fitful swells ; 
* Thank God!’ with reverent brow 
he cried, 
4 me foake the shore with evening’s 
ide. 
* Come to thy God in time!’ 
It was his marriage chime ; 
Youth, manhood, old age, past, 
His bell must ring at last! 


«Thank God, thou whining knave, 
on land, 

But thank at sea the steersman’s 
and,’— 





The Captain’s voice above the gale— 
© Thank the good ship and ready sail.’ 
* Come to thy God in time!’ 
Sad grew the boding chime: 
* Come to thy God at last!’ 
Boom’d heavy on the blast. 


* Uprose that sea, as if it heard 
The mighty Master’s signal word. 
What thrills the Captain’s whitening 


ip? 

The death-groans of his sinking ship. 
* Come to thy God in time!’ 
Swung deep the funeral chime— 
‘Grace! Mercy! Kindness past, 
Come to thy God at last !’ 


“ Still when the storm of Bottreaux’s 
waves 
Is waking in his weedy caves, 
Those bells, that sullen surges hide, 
Peal their deep tones beneath the 


tide ;— 
* Come to thy God in time !’ 
Thus said the ocean chime; 
Storm, billow, whirlwind, past, 
*Come to thy God at last !?” 





The steel engravings given with each number of this work are 
from drawings by Mr. Creswick, and these we need not say are of 
the first character. His view of the Land’s End in the last part is 
one of the most poetical conceptions that has ever proceeded from 
his pencil. It is as grand as Turner could have been, and by 
no means fantastic, as he might have been; it merely wanted the 
figure with the gun omitted, to increase its quiet and add to its 
desolateness. In conclusion, there is one advantage, and it is a 
great one, that this edition possesses above all other topographical 
works—it comes before the public in a cheap form, which none 
so complete in text and illustrations on steel and wood have ever 
presented before; and this, with its valuable contents, will cer- 
tainly obtain for it an extensive circulation. 


By 





Tue Lapres’ Companion To Tan FLowER GARDEN. 
Mrs, Loupon. W. Smith, Fleet-street. 

This seems a very useful book. There is a sufficiency of scien- 

tific knowledge to aid those for whose use it has been compiled, 

and this without too many technical terms that might embarrass 

them. It aims to guide a lady in the management of a small 

garden; and the name of the authoress alone would suffice to make 





us believe that her purpose is fully accomplished in the /pages 
before us. Atthis period of the year, sucha work must be greatly 
in demand. 
Epwy. By J. Bex Woratt. Houlston and Hughes, Strand. 

An historical poem, treated in a religious vein. The subject is 
taken from an early period of British history, and relates to the 
cruelty practised by Dunstan towards Edwy’s youthful wife Elgiva, 
and Edwy’s sorrow at her death. 








BOOKS RECEIVED FOR NOTICE IN OUR NEXT. 
CARPENTER’s MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC, Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
Paternoster-row. i 
Tue DoMEsTIC DICTIONARY AND HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL. By Gib- 
pons MERLE. Strange, Paternoster-row. 
Facts AND Figures, No. IX. Hooper, Pall-mall 





FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
“Nothin, adits, ter wet dee aught in malice.” 

*¢ All first B den ha are involuntary and inevitable, but the knowledge 
of the subject will guide you to judge first of the whole—not to creep on 
from part to part, and nibble at execution before you know what it means 
to convey. The notion of a tree precedes that of counting leaves or dis- 
entangling branches. Every artist has, or ought to have, a character or 
system of his own; if, instead of referring that to the test of nature, you 
judge him by your own packed notions, or arraign him at the tribun of 
schools which he does not recognise, you degrade the dignity of art, and 
add another fool to the head of Dilettanti. ¥ 

« But if, for reasons best known to yourself, you come determined to con- 
demn what yet you have not seen, let me advise you to drop your pursuits 
of art for one of far greater importance—the ingniry into yourself; nor aim 
at taste till you are sure of justice.” —Fuseli, Aphorisms. 

Those who, like ourselves, in the earnest search after the tov 
kadov wear, anxiously fly to gaze on the gorgeous banquet 
spread for cultivated taste, this 70th time, by the associated re- 
presentatives of British Art, the Royal Academicians, will of 
course, as curosity demands, first seek for an impression of the 
whole, more or less distinct, ere they attend particularly to indi- 
vidual works. And it is not to be expected that/every visitor will 
attentively consider each separate specimen ; but judging in the 
manner Reynolds preferred, from their immediate perceptions, 
without much fatigue of thinking—allowing the eye to roam and 
wander at large over the whole magnificent array, till the mind is 
arrested, and an interestexcited by the dazzling lustre and unusual 
brilliancy of some prominent gem. We have leisurely strolled 
over the rooms, and obseved those works whose intrinsic excel- 
lence absorbed us in contemplation and enforced our admiration, 
and those which, by partial defect or oversight, demanded the 
gentle censure of all real lovers of art, and shall offer but few 
remarks, expecting that all will go, see, and be gratified. And, 
first, the Sculpture Room—for we love to begin here, that we may 
be immediately transported from the busy hum of the out-door 
throng, and gather a calmness from the solemn simplicity of 
those images that seem to have started instinct with an entranced 
vitality, bearing to times’s latest date the figured type of high 
ennobled virtue. 

1827. ‘Venus rescuing Auneas from Diomed.’? W. C. Mar- 
suaxt, Royal Academy. Gold medal group.—It may undoubte dl 
have deserved the medal in comparison with the other groups sent 
for competition; but how Mr. Marshall could commit such an 
error as to give Aineas, a warrior, the almost softened outline and 
muscles of a female, we cannot conceive. When a warrior falls 
wounded, the muscles, without doubt, will be relaxed, but they 
will still present an appearance analogous to the character of the 
figure ; the relaxed state of the large distinct masses of prominent 
muscle belonging to heroic form, can never partake of the undu- 
lating suavity of the female contour. Mr. Marshall, by the 
slightest reference to the torsos of Apollonius and Cecrops, to 
the Illyssus, Theseus, &c., will perceive to be essential to grand 
class form. If the remainder of the group was not of excellence 
sufficient to demand still further labour in order to perfect the 
whole, we should pass it without even this remark, 

1291. ‘A Greek Warrior, illustrative of Caution and Resolu- 
tion’ P. Parks.—A sneaking coward of villanous form. Oh! 
what an effort it must require to imitate humanity so abominably. 
Horror-stricken with the affectation of this and some others not 
far distant, with what delight and pleasure we turn to the truly 
pensive angel, 1299, ‘ Part of a Group at the Entrance of a Family 
Vault.’ R. Wxstmacotr, A.—Mr. Westmacott has succeeded 
admirably in combining classic correctness and form with the 
beautiful simplicity of action and drapery of the early English 
monumental figures. What will the whole work be when com- 
plete? Even one— 

‘¢ That kings for such a tomb, would wish to die.” 

1273. ‘ Model, life size, of a Statue of Lord Viscount Nelson,’ 
E. H. Barty.—An attempt to hand down to posterity, under cover 
of a great artist’s name, by an unfeeling committee, the imperfec- 
tions of one of England’s greatest heroes. Why is not Mr. Baily 
allowed a sculptor’s licence? Why may he not use a grand cloak 
and massive drapery, instead of an abominably fashioned coat and 
coil of rope? Why not use his taste in selecting materials, and 
dealing with them as he pleases; instead of being compelled to 
treat us with a choice morceau from a marine store, in the shape of 
a rotten cable? How often will posterity wish that the whole com- 
mittee had been hung with the prototype, ere they had decided so 
ridiculously. Why are Nelson’s wrinkles to be perpetuated? Why 
a thousand such questions? But let any one compare this with 
1289, a statue of Sir Astley Cooper, by the same artist. Here 
(though the hero is making the most of his double chin) is given 
grand character, simple action, and accordant drapery ; the whole 
is of a piece; perfect unity pervades the omneity ; the effect noble 
and magnificent. Nelson is an insignificant, common-place, im- 
perfect individual, which any one would suppose would directly 
sit down to pick the rope into oakum; though the artist has done 
his utmost, and no one that ever lived could have done more, 
under similar circumstances, than he has. These two works form 
a perfect lesson to artists, committees, and the public. 

1396. ‘ Marble Bust of Allan Cunningham, Esq.,’ by H.WerrExes. 
If anything was required to prove the old saying, “ that a man 
thinking was one of the three noblest sights of nature,” this bust 
would more than confirm it; its simple majesty and true dignity 
awe us; whilst a mouth formed for natural humour brings it to 
the level of our humanity. 

1349. ‘ Bronze Frieze for a Mantelpiece electrotyped,’ subject 
‘ Poetry and Painting,’ M. L. Warsow, breathes the very spirit of 
Flaxman’s later works. ‘To this mode of multiplying the finest 


basso relievos, and applying them in such an useful manner, those” 


interested in domestic decoration (and who is not ?) ought to pay 
a particular attention. ay! AEs), 
1359. ‘ An ideal Head of Pythagoras,’—Sketch—F.W. Mitre. 


The work of a mind deeply imbued with classic feeling. Mr. | , 
quantity to quality, and made this; | 


Miller ought~to have added 
head at least six times the size. 
DRAWINGS AND MINIATURES. i 
700. ‘ The Man who built his House without a Foundation.” 
720. ‘The Man who built his House on a Rock,’ G. ONES, R,. 
The two groups of 2 mother and children require only to be 
Out of these sketches, and having the drapery and parts elabo 
and then finally painted full size, to rank with the maternal 
of the Sistine ceiling. ; 











| alone covers the rent. f 
unexpired term of the lease, which is held at a lolly-pop. The coming- | 
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623. ‘ Portrait ofa Lady,’ M. Hotpen. Exquisite. We cannot 
sufficiently applaud the elegant taste and judgment which selected 
this transient moment of beautiful action from pure nature, and 
on this representation of it with such feeling, delicacy, and 
truth. 

667. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Wheeler,’ G. Rrcumonp. Something 
like a water-colour drawing, admirable colour and execution, 
though with somewhat of the very, very slightest possible tinge of 
affectation. 

871 and others, Sir W. J. Newton. 
pression, and execution. 
less. 

917. ‘Lady Carmichael,’ R. THorsurn. One’s heart throbs and 
longs for such a work, a beauteous vision that will haunt us through 
life. The one large mass of light rather too strongly contrasts the 
soothing repose of the back-ground. We beg to hint, had Mr. 
Thorburn thrown the lower part of the dress more in shadow, and 
added a little more light to the pink drapery, so as to form a 
secondary mass, and then carried the least bright trifle over on the 
other side, would not the effect of the whole have been improved? 


Perfect for character, ex- 
We cannot say more, we would not say 





M ATRIMONY.—A professional gentleman, who has for some 

time past enrolled the category of his multitudinous graces, 
accomplishments, and prospects, in the portfolio of the “ Matri- 
monial Alliance Establishment,” fearing that, under the influence 
of Sir Peter Laurie’s recent animadversion, they will waste their 
sweetness unseen—unknown in the rose-tinted volume of the 
modern Hymen, avails himself of the glorious opportunity afforded 
to advertisers by the proprietors of the In.usrrargp Lonpon 
News, “and boldly and unhesitatingly submits his picture in 
little,” to the approving smiles of the fair daughters (and widows) 
of Albion’s isle ; conscious of his perfect sitcerity in stating, that 
he has no insurmountable objection to fortune being combined 
with beauty, taste, lively disposition, and cheerful temper; he 
feels assured that the lovely creature whose eye shall be fortunate 
enough first to meet this advertisement (and then the advertiser), 
will secure to herself a perfect amenity, if truth be truth, and 
manners, not money, make the man. Address, with portrait 
(miniature set in gold, pearls, or other precious stones, not refused), 
to A. Donis Slim, Esq., 320, Strand. 





APITAL SPEC! Safe as the Bank!—Wanted a partner in 

a snug, genteel little concern, with an airy and pleasant 
corner situation, in one of the most densely crowded thoroughfares 
of the metropolis, and doing a good ready-money business, without 





| much risk; which an increase of capital would considerably ex- 


tend. The returns exceed the outlay, and the Sunday custom 


The taxes are redeemed, and there is a long 


jn to a half-share, including plant and stock, very moderate, say a 


| yifle above £0000. Any person who can command the above sum, 


13 


will not only find this a decided bargain, but a very desirable op- 
portunity of commencing business, and well worthy the attention 
of an industrious person, of small means and less family. Re- 


ferences exchanged. Address, pre-paid, to B. B. (Brandy Ball) 
Pieman’s-alley. 2 





ELEcTionrerinc.—The investigation of the double return for 
Cardigan, which lasted but half an hour, cost Pryse Pryse, Esq. 
the Hon. Member, more than £1200. ; 
_ Hosuovss anv Co.’s Bankruproy.—The first dividend of bs. 
in the pound is expected to be declared on Tuesday next.— Keene's 
Bath Journal. 

M. Dormoy, the director of the Italian Opera of Paris, is now in 
London, effecting engagements for the ensuing season. His com- 
pany of ¢enori will be reinforced by the presence of Salvi, who 
enjoys a great reputation in Italy; and Mdle. Moltini, who made 
so promising a display as Norma, at her Majesty’s Theatre, a few 
Saturday’s since, will, it is said, be added to the list of prime donne. 
The Salle Ventadour is at present in the occupation of a German 
company, but their success has been very indifferent. 

Several letters were received at the General Post-office by the 
last overland mail, vid Marseilles, bearing the extraordinary post- 
mark of Hong-Kong, in China. 








WreTEeey 


On Wednesd bist She Right siou, ¥ Vv 
n Wednesday morning, the Right tun. Viscountess Villi | 
Sir Robert Peel, of a daughter. ¥ ve pares nwaed 

On the 5th inst., at Dublin, the lady of the Right Hon, Thomas Francis 
Kennedy, of Dunure, in the county of Ayr, of a son. 

On the 5th inst., at Boulogne-sur-Mer, at the residence of Sir William 
Ouseley, Mrs. Ouseley, wife of William Gore Ouseley, Esq., her Majesty’s 
cecterary of Legation and late Chargé d’ Affaires at the Court of Brazil, of a 

aughter. 

On the 9th inst., at the Vicarage, Great Chesterford, Essex, the Lady 
Harriet Hervey, of a daughter. 

At Sandwell, on the 9th inst., the Countoss of Dartmouth, of a son. 

A few days ago, in Upper Harley-street, the lady of James Morrison, Esq., 
M.P., of a son, 

_On the 6th inst., at Frampton, Dorset, the lady of Richard Brinsley She- 
ridan, of a son. 





MARRIAGES. 

On Wednesday morning, at St. James’s church, Piccadilly, the Hon, Cap- 
tain George W. F. Liddell, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, son of Lord Rayens- 
worth, to Miss Cecil Elizabeth Wellesley, youngest daughter of the Hon. and 
Rev. Gerald Valerian Wellesley, D.D., rector of Bishop Wearmouth. The 
Hon. and Rev. Robert Liddell officiated at the ceremony, in the presence of 


the Duke of Wellington, Marquis of Douro, Earl and Countess Cadogan 
and Lady Honoria Cadogan, Lord and Lady Ravensworth, and a select circle 
of the distinguished friends of the family. 

On the 25th ult., at Florence, William, eldest son of E. Fuller Maitland, 
Esq., of Park-place, Berks, to Lydia, only daughter of the late Colonel 
Prescott. 

On Saturday, the 7th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Rey. 
Philip Scholfield, M.A. (and afterwards according to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church, by the Rey. J. Harrington, of Warwick-street Chapel), the 
Chevalier Joseph Calza, of Rome, Captain of Cavalry in the Roman service, 
to Dorothea, widow of the late Admiral Majtlandy and eldest sister of Colt- 
hurst Bateman, Esq., of Bertholly House, Caerleon, Monmouthshire. 

At St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, Robert, son of JohwaHunt, late of Moynard 
Castle, Tipperary, Esq.,.to Maria, daughter of the late John Murphy, of 
Stacumnie, Kildare, Esq., and sister of Lady Bradstreet. 

Lately, at Hunton, the Rev. H. J. F. Coxe, AM. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, to Charlotte Anne, only daughter of the Rev. T. Curteis, 
A.M., Rector of Sevenoaks. 

In St. George’s Church, Dublin, Jeffrey Nicholson, Esq., Captain 99th 
Regiment, to Sarah, eldest daughter of Hugh Law, Esq., of Mountmelick, 
Queen’s County, ‘ 





DEATHS. : Pee 
On the 6th ult., at Madeira, Sir Alexander Wellesley Leith, Bart., in his 


36th year. He was the eldest son of the late Major-General Sir George 
Leith, Bart., and only survived the late baronet five months. Sir Alexander 
married, in 1830, the daughter of H. R. Buchanan, Esq., who survives him. 

April 27, at Christchurch Cottage, Oxford, in his 79th year, Sir James 
Jelf, formerly banker, of Gloucester. He was distantly related to the Earl 
of Denbigh through his grandfather, who settled in crag sore he filled 
the office of Mayor of Gloucester in 1814, and received the honour of knight- 
hood on presenting an address to the throne, and was father to the Rev. Dr. 
Jelf, of Christchurch, who was preceptor to the Crown Prince of Hanover. 

‘At Clifton, on Friday, the 6th inst., the Hon. Captain Coote Hutchinson, 
R.N. The deceased captain was third son of the late Earl of Donoughmore, 
and brother of the present peer. He married, in August 1834, iiss Sophia 
Hutchinson, youngest daughter of the Rey. Sir Samuel Synge Hutchinson, 
Bart., by whom he has left a youthful family. eter > - bh 

On Sunday last, at Cheltenham, Lieutenant-General Sir Wiltshire Wilson, 
K.C.H. The deceased was in his 80th year, having been born in 1762. He 
was second son of Major Wilson, of Wollock Grange, Northumberland, and 
was twice married, namely—tirst, in 1789, to Miss Lees; and, secondf: in 
1825, to Miss Glen, daughter of Mr. Thomas Chambly, Lower Canada. He 
entered the Royal Artillery at an early age, for his commission as second 
lieutenant is dated 9th July, 1779, being the senior officer in that branch of 
the service, with the single eet of Lieutenant-General Wulff, whose 
commission bears the same date. 

On Sunday last, at 16, Canterbury-place, Lambeth, the Rev. Edmund 
Grindrod, Wesleyan minister, aged 55. He had been engaged in the regular 
work of the ministry for a period of thirty-six years, and was esteemed and 
beloved in the circuits, in which, from time to time, he was appointed to 
labour. He was pre-eminently a teacher, distinguished by soundness of 
judgment and integrity of principle. He represented the British Con- 
ference in Canada in 1833, and in 1837 was elected President of the Con- 
ference in Great Britain, of which he had before been secretary. His end 
was calm and tranquil. : en te cH 

On Saturday the 7th inst., at Rose-hill, Hampton, Charlotte, second 
daughter of William Ewart, Esq., M.P., aged 10 years, “ti 

At Mote Park, Lady nomnateie ae a etits of the oe Sir E. Crofton, 
and daughter of Jobn, seventh Earl of Galloway, aged 04. Caer 

At Clonturk House, Drnmcondra, Sophia Maria, third daughter of Thomas 
Dooley, Baq., aged 18 years. oun, lovely, accomplished, and amiable, 
her premature death has caused the deepest sorrow to her afflicted family. — 
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MEVLOOD, OR PROPHET’S BIRTH-DAY. 

Constantinopie, Arrit 27.—Although this ceremony is 
closely connected with the first source of Mussulman belief, it 
may be regarded rather as a civil court pageantry than as a gene- 
ral religious festival. With the exception of its being one of the 
three days upon which the Sultan annually proceeds in state to 
the Mosque of Achmet, and of salutes being fired at the hours of 
prayer, it is not distinguished by any public signs of devotion or 
respect. Business is not suspended, shops are not closed, work is 
performed as usual, no special prayers are offered up during the 
day at the ordinary mosques, and it is not regarded as a holiday 
by the common people, as is the case at Beiram. The preceding 
night is, however, included among the seven holy nights dedicated 
to the great mysteries of Islam, during which the mosques are 
illuminated within and without, and the faithful, summoned by 
the Muezims, crowd to the temples after dark to perform their 
devotions, in lieu of saying the prescribed night prayer in their 
houses or elsewhere. Attendance at the mosque is not enjoined 
by the canonical code, but orthodox Mussulmans hold it to be 
more meritorious to maintain the observance. Upon this night, 
called Leily ul Mevloody, as upon the other six mystic nights, it 
is also considered praiseworthy to abstain from all sensual gratifi- 
cations. Thus few true believers, not excepting the Sultan, pass 
the threshold of their harems from sunset until dawn. Indeed, it 
is a received opinion, that all children born in consequence of the 
transgression, will come into the world as blind as bats, and go 
out of it as hump-backed as camels, and be subjected, moreover, 
to leprosy, rickets, and divers other bodily afflictions. f 

Nearly a thousand years elapsed after Mahomet’s birth (a.p. 
596), without either caliph or sultan having thought proper to 
institute any peculiar pageant or outward ceremony to commemo- 
rate the anniversary. No inquisition or allusions to that effect are 
to be found in the Koran or sacred writings. Thence, perhaps, 
the omission. In fact, many ultra-rigid Mussulmans consider the 
practice not only as a work of supererogation, but as mundane and 
unorthodox. It was not until the year 1558, that is, 133 years 
after the conquest of Constantinople, and in the 996th year of the 
Hegira, that Sultan Mourad III. first ordained the celebration of 
special prayers in all the imperial mosques, and a public imperial 
procession, in order to record and do honour to the Prophet's 
nativity. This event, so pregnant with important religious and 
political changes, took place on the 12th of the month Rebi-ui- 
evei, corresponding this year with the 23rd of April. The day is 
thence called Mevlood (the nativity). Thence also the hymn in 
Turkish verse, composed by a devout sheik in Sultan Mourad’s 
time, and directed to be chaunted in the privileged mosques, is 
termed Mevloodich, or song of nativity. 

This hymn is far inferior, however, in beauty and solemnity, to 
the celebrated Borda or Arabic “ poem of the mantle,” written in 
praise of the Almighty and of the Prophet’s immortal glory, by one 
of his disciples, Kiab Ibna Shoeir. The Borda was thus designated 
because Mahomet rewarded the author by bestowing and placing 
upon his shoulder a coarse camlet cloak, long worn by himself. 
This cloak, called Bourdeh Sherif, was, it is asserted, preserved by 
the descendants of Ibn Shoeir, until it was purchased for an im- 
mense sum by one of the early Caliphs, and eventually passed 
into the possession of the Ottoman dynasty, by whom it was re- 
moved from Cairo to Constantinople. It is now preserved with 
rigid care and veneration in an apartment or chapel of the great 
seraglio, called the ‘‘member of the holy month,” among other 
precious relics of the Prophet, such as the holy banner (sandjiak 
sheriff), one of the four teeth lost by Mahomet at the battle of 
Bedr, a portion of his beard, and the impression of his foot upon 
a stone. These relics are forbidden to be exhibited to unbe- 
lievers who obtain firmans to visit the great seraglio. They are 
only disclosed to the Sultan and grand functionaries of the em- 
pire, upon the 15th day of Ramazan, and this with exceeding 
caution and ceremony. 

It is the Kislar Aghassi also, in the character of Inspector or 
Treasurer-General of the Holy Cities (Haremain ’ush sheryfain 
Naziry), who is deputed to deliver into the Sultan’s hands the 
reply of the Sherif of Mecca to the complimentary letter annually 
addressed to the latter by his Imperial Majesty. This letter is 
entrusted to the chief conductor (Surreh Emini) of the caravan of 
pilgrims, who invariably leaves Constantinople upon the 12th of 
Regieb, and conveys the Sultan’s presents to the holy cities. The 
time usually required for the pilgrimage is about six months, but 
as delays and accidents frequently occur, the Sherif’s answer is for- 
warded from Damascus by a special messenger, called Mouhedshi 
Bashi (Harbinger of Peace), who is required to reach Constanti- 
nople in time for the ceremony of the Mevlood, that is within 
seven lunar months of the caravan’s departure from Stamboul. 

As the Mussulman day commences with sunset, its last rays 
had searcely disappeared behind the heights of Daoud Pacha, now 
crowned with the green tents of the numerous battalions encamped 
around the barracks, ere a salute from all the ships and batteries 
announced the approaching holy night. Shortly also, the clusters 
of lamps that entwine the circular galleries of the minarets on 
both sides of the harbour and Bosphorus, were gradually lighted 
and sparkled like groups of stars in the darkness; the imperial 
mosques of St. Sofia, Achmet, Mahomet, Soliman, Osman, the 
Princes, the Sultan Mother, and others, being distinguished from 
the rest not only by their commanding positions, but by their 
double and treble illuminated galicries, whence the Muezim chant 
forth the call to prayer. The front of the Imperial Cannon-gate, 
‘at Seraglio point, those of the Arsenal and Custom-house, those 
of Sultana’s and Pacha’s palaces, and of all public buildings, being 
likewise adorned with illuminated festoons and devices, surrounded 
with transparencies, formed a scattered but pleasing spectacle 
when seen from the water, or from the summit of the adjacent 
eminences. During the Beiram and Ramazan, it is customary to 
connect the minaret galleries of the imperial mosques with fes- 
toons of lamps suspended to ropes, which, from their hanging in 
the shape of half-moons, the points upwards, are called Mahizeh 
(moon crescents), but this extraordinary illumination is omitted at 
Mevlood. 

_ The dawn of the festival was ushered in with salutes similar to 
those that announced the close of the previous day. Then all 
was bustle and movement throughout the vast city and its suburbs. 
The drums and trumpets of the immense garrison and numerous 
fleet, mingling with the voices of the Muezims, summoned the 
soldiers to arms and the pious to their devotions. Kaiks belong- 
ing to Pachas and public persons, and heavier boats laden with 
troops of all arms, glided across the harbour and Bosphorus from 
Scutari and other adjacent villages. Led horses, clothed with 
rich housings, thronged the streets, and the population, espe- 
cially the female portion, thronged towards the points through 
which the procession usually passes on its way from the Imperial 
Seraglio gate, near St. Sofia, to the square of the Al Maidan. 
This crowd, augmented by the double line of guards, formed upon 
either side of the narrow streets, resembled a sea of heads, and 
the portions allotted to, or taken possession of by, the women, 
might be compared to the white foam upon the waters, from the 
waving to and fro of their snow white veils. Right bravely do 
these ladies cause themselves and their places to be respected. 
Woe to the individual, Moslem or Ghiaur, that attempts to en- 
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croach upon their places, or impede their sight. Tongues and 
even hands are not wanting there to punish offenders. This was 
exemplified, in one instance, by two or three elderly dames un- 
mercifully buffeting some marine soldiers, who attempted to force 
a passage through their party, and in another by a Frank gentle- 
man and his wife receiving most unpleasant hints of noli me tan- 
gere from some younger ladies. Both had the satisfaction to 
“ eat’ a most indigestible dose of thumps and pinches for a simi- 
lar offence. In London, they would most probably have met 
with harsher treatment than this, and with the loss of watch and 
purse as a compensation. But these samples of female rigour 
were not limited to intruders. In a corner near the Al Maidan 
a feud arose between two ladies of “ colour,” sturdy damsels, 
whose white yashmaks formed a striking contrast to the jet black 
cheeks and noses that peered through the folds. After causing 
each other to devour an abundance of filth, they threw off their 
Jeridjee (mantles), and fell to work with their hands, after such a 
fashion as would have done honour to the great Mendoza. The 
combat of these two black tigresses seemed to afford so much 
amusement to the spectators of both sexes, that no one interfered ; 
until at last a kavass (police serjeant) stepped forward, and inter- 
posed an olive branch, under the shape of a buffalo’s hide cour- 
bash. This he administered upon their shoulders in a most un- 
sparing manner, and at last succeeded in producing a truce. 


At Beiram it is customary for the Sultan to proceed to the 
mosque in time for first or dawn prayer; but the festival of the 
Mevlood being of human and not of divine institution, regular 
prayers are not performed. The propitious moment for the cere- 
mony is selected between the morning and mid-day prayers, the 
one said to have been first practised by Adam, and the other by 
Abraham. The Sultan therefore quitted his palace of Beshiktash, 
after performing his devotions privately, and then proceeded in- 
cognito in his small fourteen-oared kaik to the gate at Seraglio 
Point, whence he ascended to the hall of audience. Here his 
Imperial Majesty held a levee, to which were admitted the vizier, 
moufti, grand dignitaries of state, and all persons entitled to the 
privileges of the rikhiah, kissing hands, or more properly speak- 
ing slippers, the same honour being paid to the Sulan’s foot by 
Moslems, as to that of his Holiness at Rome by Catholics. Each 
individual having made his obeisance in the prescribed form, by 
doing homage on both knees, and touchiug the imperial slipper 
with his forehead, they withdrew, and mounting their horses, left 
in the outer court, placed themselves in their proper places in the 
procession. Those of inferior rank in front, and those of higher 
grade nearest the imperial person, which is always immediately 
preceded by the Vizier, Sheik-ul-Islam, and Caitan Pacha, and 
followed by the Master of the Horse and Kislar Aghassi. The 
grand marshal, Reza Pacha, having announced that all was pre- 
pared, the Sultan descended into the first court, and being assisted 
to mount his charger by the master of the horse, the bands struck 
up the imperial march, composed for the late Sultan by the bro- 
ther of the celebrated Donizetti, who is director of the Padischah’s 
music. The procession then commenced to file through the dif- 
ferent courts, and thence under the great gate of the old Seraglio, 
contiguous to Santa Sofia. 


The procession of the Mevlood differs in so few respects from 
that of the Beiram, that a repetition would be superfluous. It is 
necessary to observe, however, that according to the injunctions 
of Sultan Mourad, the founder, it was directed that the dresses 
worn by all persons should be less brilliant than those exhibited 
at Beiram. Consequently, although the Pachas and others ap- 
peared in their full-dress coats, and with trappings and housings 
not to be surpassed in splendour, the attire of the Sultan was less 
gorgeous than that worn by him at Beiram. Thus, in lieu of the 
dolman braided with diamonds, his Imperial Majesty wore a blue 
and military coat, richly embroidered with gold sprigs. But the 
same invaluable nishan was suspended from his neck; diamonds 
of equal lustre adorned the collar of the imperial mantle, and the 
housings of his dark bay horse were equally resplendant with 
pearls and precious gems. The Sultan appeared to be in good 
health, and the lustre of his dark full eye was no less piercing than 
upon the last occasion, when he attracted the admiration of his 
female subjects and the pride of the male population. It is not 
considered etiquette for the Sovereign to bow or return salutes. 
The only permitted mode of recognition, and this generally to- 
wards Franks, is by gazing at them as he passes, and keeping his 
eyes fixed upon their faces, without turning his own head. This 
produced a very singular effect, and is not easily forgotten by 
those who have encountered this gaze—full, piercing, and com- 
manding, yet gentle and complacent in the extreme. 


We will pass over the procession, therefore, which only differed 
from that of Beiram in the above respect, and from the royal es- 
cort being composed of infantry and cavalry, and proceed to the 
mosque, where the ceremonies appointed for the day are of a 
mixed civil and religious character. Upon reaching the gate 
leading into the square enclosed court opposite the grand en- 
trance, all present dismount, and entering, take the places assigned 
to them by the master of the ceremonies, under the superintend- 
ence of the kislar aghassi, whose place is upon a raised cushion 
near a small stair which conducts to the Sultan’s gallery. The posi- 
tions occupied by some of the higher functionaries is nearly as fol- 
lows:—In front of the altar or niche in the wall, showing the direction 
of Mecca, are two elevated stools or cushions of the Grand Vizier 
and Sheik-ul-Islam ; and to the right of these are other cushions 
somewhat further back, for the Capitan Pacha, Minister of Fi- 
nance, and Seraskier, who sit in a place formerly occupied by the 
Aga of the Janissaries. Behind the Minister of Finance, and 
directly under the Sultan’s gallery, are seated the whole body 
of scribes and principal civil clerks, named “ khodjakean,”’ each 
placed from left to right, according to his rank, upon small pray- 
ing carpets called thramler. On the opposite or left side of the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, carpets are also spread for the ullemahs of the 
first rank ; such, for instance, as the hekim bashi (chief physician), 
the kade asker (grand judges) of Roumelia and Anatolia, the 
Stamboul effendessi (mayor of Constantinople), the chief magis- 
trates of Galata and Tophana, and some others. This first line 
is continued immediately under the pulpit of the preachers, privi- 
leged to recite certain prayers in the Sebath. Behind this line runs 
that of the several classes of the Ullemahs. Behind these, again, 
are placed the teachers of colleges and lawyers of different grades, 
all designated by the title of muderiss. 

Between the first and second lines of ullemahs, opposite the 
imperial gallery, carpets are placed for the reis effendi and serai 
museir (marshal of the palace); and to the right of these are also 
seated the members of the grand council of state, amongst whom 
are the Sultan’s two brothers-in-law, Halil and Felsh Achmet 
Pacha, both destined, ere long, most probably, to rise to higher 
functions. The former is remarkable for his handsome features, 
a gift of nature for which he was indebted to the favours showerd 
upon him by Sultan Mahmoud, and his consequent elevation from 
acommon Cireassian slave, to be the husband of the Sultan’s 
beautiful daughter, Saleheh Sultana. ” 

Upon this occasion the chief of the emirs, or Prophet’s kin, 
and who is one of the highest ullemahs, receives distinguished 
honours. He is seated upon a green cushion of state, under a 
species of green canopy, close to the pulpit of the sheiks, or first 
preachers, the deans of the cathedral. He is attired in his 
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green caftan and head shawl, and is guarded by a body of canvass, 
all Prophet’s kin, and likewise distinguished by green ornaments 
and shawls twisted round their fez. It would occupy too much 
space to describe the remainder of the immense number of civiJ, 
military, and ecclesiastical persons who fill the body of this vast 
edifice, and who are divided from the multitude of spectators by 
two lines of hademeh (body guards) and by the tchaoush (ser- 
geants) of the imperial police. 

Before the Sultan reaches the mosque each person is seated: 
therefore, immediately upon his Imperial Majesty ascending the 
private back stairs conducting to his gallery, the lattices are 
thrown open, and the whole assembly rise. The Grand Vizier 
and Sheik-ul-Islam step forward and bow to the Sovereign. The 
whole assembly make a similar obeisance, and the lattices being 
again closed, all re-seat themselves, and the ceremony commences. 
This consists, firstly, of an oration or eulogium of the Prophet, 
divided into three parts. The first portion upon this occasion was 
delivered from the pulpit called kursee, by the Sheik of St. Sofia, 
who takes precedence of all others, and may be considered as the 
metropolitan; the second was recited by the Sheik of Achmet; 
and the third by the Sheik of Nouri Osmanich (the light of 
Osmar), whose turn it was to perform this duty. In the middle 
of this portion of this panegyrical discourse, and not between the 
intervals, the two senior capidgi basshi (chamberlains of the 
household) present to the Sultan a vase and ewer filled with rose- 
water, which the one pours over his hands, whilst the other offers 
a richly embroidered towel, and then the two other chamberlains 
wave before him cassolets of silver filled also with burning aloe 
wood. At the same time a number of tchokadar basshi (grooms 
of the chamber) step forward with similar ewers and cassolets, 
and offer rose-water and perfumes to the vizier and all the ulle- 
mahs and dignitaries. When each sheik has terminated his por- 
tion of the eulogium, he descends from the kursee, and is met by 
officers (eunuchs) attached to the kislar aghassi, who compliment 
him, and present him with a pelisse of honour lined with rich furs, 
and a purse of gold. 

This being ended, the muezims of the mosque, who occupy the 
lofty gallery allotted to them on the southern side of the great 
dome, chaunt forth a hymn of praise to the Prophet. When they 
have finished, a body of other singers, stationed in a species of 
moveable pulpit, recite in chorus the psalms or prayers selected 
for the occasion, and this being ended, the Mevlood-Khananbir 
ascend this pulpit, and recite the Mevloodich. In the midst of 
this the Hademeh, who perform the duties of the ancient battle- 
axe guard, attired in their green and gold uniforms and state 
caps, surmounted with immense plumes, set aside their axes and 
advancé with a number of trays, some covered with a variety of 
sweetmeats and preserves of the rarest kinds in baskets and 
chrystal vases, and others laden with bowls of the finest sherbets 
in season. ‘Iwo of these trays are then placed before each of the 
grand dignitaries and first rank of ullemahs. These trays are 
afterwards carried with their contents by the servants of the 
mosque to the respective abodes of those to whom they are 
presented. Similar trays of exquisite form and immense size are 
likewise offered by the kislar aghassi to the Sultan, to whom they 
are presented by the first officer of the seraglio. The latter are 
then conveyed to the palace, and are destined to be distributed to 
the seven kadins (or wives), or to such favourites as the Sultan 
may choose to distinguish. Those gifts are said to excite nearly 
as much jealousy and satisfaction as the portions of lamb or 
mutton distributed at Beiram. 

It is during the chaunting of the Mevloodich, at the moment 
when the Prophet’s name is first pronounced, that the “ Har- 
binger of Peace,” who holds himself in readiness near the foot of 
the imperial gallery, steps forward with the Sherif’s letter, which 
he holds up in its embroidered green cover above his head. At 
this signal the whole assembly arise in silence—not a breath is 
heard but the deep-toned voice of the officiating Mevlood Khanan. 
The first secretary of the Grand Vizier then advances towards the 
bearer of the letter, and beckons him to approach. ‘The latter 
obeys, and passing to the side of the Vizier, delivers his all- 
precious charge into his hands, which the Vizier respectfully 
receives, and then hands it over to the Reis Effendi. A pause 
then ensues, during which the Grand Marshal and Master of 
Ceremonies, the Messenger and first Chamberlain silently step 
forward, and proceed with the Reis Effendi to the seat of the 
Kislar Aghassi. The latter then takes the letter from the hands 
of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and ascending the stairs of the 
Sultan’s gallery, presents it to the Sovereign, who breaks the seal, 
and reads the contents. Having done so, his Imperial Majesty 
returns it to the Kislar Aghassi, who re-delivers it to the Reis 
Effendi, by whom it is placed in the archives of his department, 
or rather in that of the State Paper-office. At this moment 
dresses of honour, or equivalent presents of great value, are given 
| by the Sultan to the Chief of the Eunuchs, who, in his turn, 
presents similar gifts to the bearer of the letter, to the singers of 
the Mevloodich, to the Reis Effendi, and other persons who 
assisted in bearing the letter to the foot of the Royal gallery. 
This being done, and the Mevloodich being terminated, the whole 
assembly resume their seats, and following the voice of one of the 
Imams, recite a short prayer with which the church ceremony 
closes, 

The whole of the vast multitude then retire in silence, and 
resume their places in the procession. The Sultan, when all are 
mounted, descends from his gallery, and in a short time the 
gorgeous cavalcade returns to the seraglio nearly in the same 
order as that pointed out for its passage to the Mosque. 








ORIGIN OF THE MAIL-COACH SYSTEM. 
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In the year 1780, Mr. John Anderson, of Fermoy, the subject of 
our present memoir, removed from Dumfries, where he originally 
resided, to the city of Cork, and formed a commercial establish- 
ment at that place, which ranked amongst the first houses in the 
kingdom. Applying himself to business, his perseverance and in- 
dustry were rewarded, in the course of « few years, by the acqui- 
sition of a large property, which erabled him to purchase the 
extensive Barrymore property, consisting of the Buttevant, Castle 
Lyons, and Carrickotoohill estates, and afterwards the estate of 
Fermoy, in the county of Cork. There he commenced improve- 
ments of an extensive and uncommon character, which afforded 
employment to thousands of poor persons, who, at the time that 
this field was opened to them, were destitute of all means of living, 
and absolutely reduced to the last necessity.* When Fermoy 
came into Mr. Anderson’s possession it was a miserable village, 
but, under his creative hands, it soon became a flourishing town, 
having an extensive brewery, flour and paper mills, and manufac- 
tories of various kinds, the largest internal corn market in Ireland, 
a great military depot, with a population of 7000 inhabitants. 
Mr. Anderson, having had occasion to visit England, was struck 
with the great public benefits arising from the mail-coach esta- 
biishment, then only in its infancy, and animated by a laudable 
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* Mr. Palmer, who originated the mail-coach establishment in England 
regeived 3000/. per annum for its management, and was afterwards awarded 
is of | 2. by Parliament; while the Mr. Anderson referred to, for 
services in Ireland, never received one shilling, notwithstanding the 
nous sacrifices he made to carry out this object, and the service he 
lered to the Government. 
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zeal for the interests of his adopted country, he conceived a wish 
to establish that great national convenience in the Sister Kingdom. 
At this time, it should be remembered, the journey from Dublin 
to Cork, a distance of about 126 miles, occupied between four and 
five days, while, during Mr. Anderson’s lifetime, owing to the im- 
provements made by him, it was accomplished in 24 hours. On 
recommending the project to the Government, they entrusted its 
realization solely to Mr. Anderson ; and that gentleman, nothing 
daunted by the obstacles which he had to surmount, entered on 
the undertaking forthwith. His first line of operations was on the 
road between Dublin and Cork, and on achieving his object on 
that road, he passed successively to the roads between Dublin and 
Limerick, and Dublin and Galway, via Mullingar. The road be- 
tween Dublin and Waterford, and that, no less fraught with diffi- 
culty, between Waterford and Cork, next claimed his attention ; 
and, in fact (for it were tedious to particularise), to him may be 
attributed the formation of mail-coach roads throughout Ireland. 

When the French fleet arrived at Bantry Bay, the kingdom was 
thrown into the greatest confusion and alarm, and Lord Carhamp- 
ton, the Commander of the Forces, hastened to the south by 
forced marches. There he endeavoured to find an eligible position 
for an encampment, but could not effect his wishes, which involved 
such serious consequences, unless he consented to pay an enor- 
mous sum under the name of rent. On becoming acquainted 
with this circumstance, Mr. Anderson offered Lord Carhampton 
the free and unconditional use of his splendid estate (Fermoy), or 
any part of it, for the lodgment and accommodation of the troops, 
and the offer was immediately accepted. But winter was fast ap- 
proaching, the troops required to be lodged in barracks, and the 
Government, having found Fermoy a convenient site for a mili- 
tary station, wrote to Mr. Anderson to ascertain what he would 
take for such portion of his estate as they might require. Mr. 
Anderson, with unprecedented liberality, replied by presenting 
the Government, with 26 acres of his best land, worth about 2000/. 
free, for ever. At Buttevant, also, he gave 14 acres of land, worth 
upwards of 1000/., for a similar purpose; and Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, who commanded the forces at the time, conceived such a 
high sense of his munificence and public spirit, which was so par- 
ticularly acceptable at that critical period, that he offered him, 
by command of the Lord-Lieutenant, the appointment of Com- 
missary-General. The emoluments of this appointment, the most 
lucrative in the army, amounted to 72. per day, and half-pay for 
life ; but as his whole attention was occupied in the formation of 
the mail-coach establishment, and his other public works, Mr. 
Anderson declined it. When the union of the two kingdoms 
began to be agitated, his efforts to facilitate that object, then a 
very unpopular one, were highly serviceable to the Government, 
and he had the credit of sending the Minister of the day the 
first petition agreed to at Cork in favour of the measure, which 
was received. Lord Melville was so highly pleased with the strain 
in which it was conceived, coming from such a quarter, that he 
read it in the House as part of his speech, paying a compliment 
to Mr. Anderson, the originator of the petition, which few persons 
have ever had the honour to receive. During the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s administration, the Prince Regent expressed his sense of 
Mr. Anderson’s public spirit, which had been productive of such 
benefit to Ireland, by raising his son to the dignity of a Baronet, 
an honour which Mr. Anderson declined himself, but which he 
might be gratified to see established in his family. 

But the palmy days of his public usefulness have passed away. 
After devoting the best energies of his mind and the most active 
era of his life to the advancement of the solid interests of his 
country—after applying the large property which he had accumu- 
lated to the furtherance of great national objects—it is melancholy 
to reflect that, while the country is hourly deriving substantial 
benefits from the plans of this extraordinary man, who pushed in 
advance the civilization of Ireland by fully 50 years, his splendid 
estates, the produce of which he spent in the service of the State, 
have past from his family into other hands. Contrast the means 
of Mr. Anderson with the great revenues of the Irish aristocracy, 
and say what would not Ireland now be if she had had a few such 
men in every province. The history of no other country furnishes 
alike example of so much public good having been done to an 
entire kingdom by a private individual, at his own expense, as 
Mr. Anderson accomplished for Ireland. 








ANTIDOTE FOR THE SLAVE-TRADE, 





We submit to the amputation of a limb for the sake of life ; 
we hang a man for the benefit of society ; we remit punishment, 
for the sake of truth, when evidence is furnished against accom- 
plices. The appliances for obtaining and rendering justice must 
be coincident with its demands. When bad men conspire, good 
men must combine. For national crimes there must be national 
remedies. Those nations that dare the world’s scorn deserve the 
world’s execration, and when humanity bleeds it behoves the 
humane to act with energy. The slave-trade is now indelibly 
branded by civilized Europe as infamous in those nations that 
allow it, iniquitous towards man, and a wicked defiance of the 
Almighty. 

There are no guilty deeds without guilty men. The hardened 
piratical crew of a slaver are not the only sinners, nor indeed the 
chief sinners. The breeders and owners of slaves ; the builders, 
owners, and equippers of slave-ships; the rascal dealers in our 
race, the bargainers for blood upon the coast, the marketing 
buyers in America, Cuba, Brazil ; the inhuman taskmasters in 
each exacting, not only sweat from the brow, but blood from the 
flesh. These are the beings that Europe execrates. 

When the confirmed scoundrel and the young confederate are 
caught, and brought to prison, the older and inciting party re- 
ceives the greater punishment. 

The sailor in a slave-ship is not so criminal as the owner of the 
cargo and owner of the ship. Though working in such an iniqui- 
tous traffic, he is innocent when compared with his masters and 
the capitalists who employ him for their iniquitous gain. He 
seeks bread—his employers gold, through the sacrifice of blood. 

The sailors now employed in that trade feel that they are in 
a desperate course; many of them, if they could and had the in- 
ducement, would quit it to-morrow. The question is, can it be 
managed? Can the inducement be offered ? 

To the first question the answer is, every British port in the 
British colonies offers an asylum for any kidnapped African, and 
restores to him his natural freedom; and it may be hoped that, 
ere long, all other countries, not excepting those who still uphold 
slavery, will also become such asylums. 

Can an inducement be offered for the crews of these slave-ships to 
carry the slaves into one of these ports, instead of taking them to 
countries where they would be bought and sold as slaves? If the 
different colonies can now subscribe to pay the passages for free 
immigrants, and of free negroes to the colonies, it would answer 
their purpose quite as well to subscribe to meet a reasonable 
gratuity to the crews of slayers, and accomplish thereby the 
noblsst work—the freedom of the captives, 

The cry from the colonies is for free combined labour, because 
the manumitted blacks work now mostly for their own account, 
and chiefly in Occupations hitherto neglected. Free emigration 
cannot be resorted to in any sufficient degree from Europe to 
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tropical climes, nor is it desirable ; and spontaneous emigration 
from Africa is prevented by the convulsions in which that con- 
tinent is kept through the slave-trade. 

Now, if we combine a remedy for the honest demands and 
necessities of a drooping agriculture, and, at the same time, apply 
a final cure to the evils of Africa; and if the interest of humanity 
can be combined with those of the planters, not only of the West 
Indian, but the real and true interests of the very shareholders of 
Brazil and Cuba, whose existence is periled, by their own show- 
ing, by further importation of slaves, why should we hesitate to 
do it? 

By these means self-interest would be made to act as a useful 
assistant in the cause of humanity. The greater risk for the 
owners of slave-trading vessels to lose their property by the turn- 
ing of their crews against them, would deter them from embark- 
ing in such hazardous speculations, and the temptations of a 
pecuniary reward would act as a stimulus to these crews to bring 
their cargo to such ports, where they can rely upon a premium 
for so doing. 

If such a device were acted upon, all tropical countries ia want 
of African free labour, and all those sincerely desirous of doing 
away with the slave-trade, now a hundred times more cruel and 
destructive than in past centuries, would probably subscribe or 
vote an amount for so valuable an importation of labour secured 
by such means. 

The countries wishing to protect themselves against any further 
importation of slaves would co-operate, and countless philan- 
thropists all over the world will contribute their mites of contri- 
butions towards a fund to be employed in sufficient remunerations 
to said crews. 

The vessels to be abandoned, or to be given up to the lawful (?) 
owners, in any manner consistent with the law which the funds of 
the subscribers will test. 

Let, therefore, meetings of private individuals forthwith take 
place here and in the islands ; let a purse be made up ; and let the 
notices of premium be circulated on the coast of Africa, and 
among the sailors of Havannah and Brazil; and let an authorized 
individual or body, as the representatives of the subscribers to 
the fund, issue his or their engagement for the faithful perform- 
ance of these terms on the surrender of the ship and landing of 
the passengers, and the slave-trade will surely cease.—Correspon- 
dent of the Sun. 





CARMYLLIE. 





A Forrarsuire Scutpror.—We were lately favoured with the 
sight of a group of four figures, cut out from the rough rock of 
Carmyllie quarries, which, considering the materials which had to 
be worked up, the entire want of any scientific knowledge or ex- 
perience of the art of sculpture on the part of the young man 
who executed them, and the coarseness of the tools used, are well 
calculated to create feelings of surprise and admiration. Wonder- 
ful as the first exhibitions of Thom, Forrest, and other untutored 
geniuses have proved, and however much worthy of praise, we 
venture to affirm that nothing has ever been produced by any 
sculptor of the day under similar disadvantages, which, in chaste- 
ness, taste, and an exquisite perception of the natural, in form and 
figure, can compete with the group we allude to. The artist is a 
most unassuming young man, of the name of James Christie, son 
of Mr. David Christie, Muiredge of Carmyllie, a place about six 
miles distant from Arbroath. He belongs to the humble but 
industrious class of society, was bred a weaver, and has occasion- 
ally been employed in working in the Carmyllie quarries. The 
only time he ever happened to see anything in the shape of 
sculpture, previous to his commencing this, his first work, was 
during a visit to Dundee, in which town there then happened to 
be some travelling exhibition of that kind. Whatever its merits 
might have been, it appears to have awakened in the mind of 
Christie a desire to try his hand ; and, assuredly, if ever first effort 
evinced promise of future excellence, it is that to which we 
refer. The group, as we have said, consists of four separate 
figures. The most prominent is that of a piper “in full 
blow.” A stout stalwart wight he is, and the consequential, 
serious air with which he “sets his drones in order,’— 
for pipers are invariably consequential, and often serious 
too, though the cause of mirth in others—the pursed-up, inimi- 
table screw of lips, as the pipe is applied to them, the windy in- 
strument itself, the broad blue bonnet, and the matchless 
corduroys, gaiters, and shoes of the musician, actually leave us 
nothing to desire. Near him stands, or rather dances, an old 
woman—an old woman worth her weight in gold. She is evi- 
dently completely overcome by the merry strains of the rude in- 
strument, which is made to “ discourse most eloquent music.” 
With an utter forgetfulness of what is due to her age (for she 
must be past her sixtieth), she has evidently taken to the floor with 
a determination to shake her foot if she should die for it. With 
a complete disregard for the lecture which the evangelical non- 
intrusion minister of her parish, she is aware, has in store for her, 
she actually kicks up one of her feet behind, in her ecstatic 
joyousness, showing, during this feat, a somewhat greater display 
of understanding and ankle than the usages of civilized society 
usually permit, except in the case of opera girls. It must be 
admitted that the old crone is somewhat scandalized at her own 
conduct, as there is an inimitable smile, or rather simper, upon her 
face, discovering her three only remaining teeth, which says, 
“ Well, I’m sure, I ought to be ashamed of myself.” The coiffure 
and entire dress of the old lady is in excellent keeping. It is 
indeed above criticism. The two other figures are a young man 
and woman. ‘The former appears to have thrown aside all the 
cares of this world, and is seen executing a jig with a degree of 
vehemence and determination truly edifying, while the buxom 
damsel, ‘‘a supple jade she is, and strang,” stands quietly look- 
ing at the merry group, evidently smiling at the odd exhibition 
made by ‘‘ auld aunty,” but not without affording evidence of an 
ill-suppressed longing to foot it with the others. The costumes 
of both, but more particularly that of the young woman, is 
admirably executed, and the drapery of her frock or gown, for we 
must plead ignorance as to the difference, is worthy of the chisel 
of a Chantrey. We doubt not that our present notice will rouse 
the curiosity of amateurs. We feel perfectly confident that, if the 
young man Christie is patronized and encouraged, he will not 
only be an honour to the county, but to Scotland. 





Caruiste—Srare or Trapu.—We regret to say that the hand- 
loom weaving in this city continues in a most depressed state, and 
that the weavers have suffered a further reduction of their wages, 
although the previous earnings of a vast proportion of them were 
scarcely sufficient to sustain life. 

The subscription raised for the assistance of the sufferers at 
Hamburgh has been promptly met in the city, and is understood 
already to have reached about £5000, making, with the £2367 
subscribed on Wednesday, by twenty-four individuals and two 
companies, upwards of £7000 collected in a day and a half. 

The Socialists are so completely extinguished in Liverpool, that 
they have been obliged to change the name of their building from 
“The Hall of Science” to the “ Nelson Assembly-Rooms.”— 
Liverpool Standard. ; ‘ 





SHEEP FARMING IN AUSTRALIA. 





We have before us a letter from a young man, a native of the 
West Highlands, settled in Australia. It is dated 22nd Septem- 
ber, 1841, and relates chiefly to the pastoral interests of the 
colony. Lambing was to commence early in October, and the 
writer expected to have about two thousand lambs. The sheep 
did not stand the winter well, and he had crossed the flocks with 
rams betwixt the improved Leicester and the Merino. For some 
years back there had been extensive losses among the sheep, from 
a complaint called the catarrh, which, on some farms had carried 
off half of the flocks, and few escaped. At the date of the letter 
sheep were low in price, about 5s. or 6s. overhead; and one lot of 
3000 had been sold at 4s.6d. “ With the ravages of the catarrh,” 
Says our countryman, “the low price of wool, high wages, and 
the effect of a number of failures, the sheep declined in value, 
but they will rise again.” Another Highland emigrant had pur- 
chased a small herd of cattle, and taken a station for them, at the 
same time engaging himself to keep the cattle of another settler, 
for which he received 5s. each. In this way, by being industrious 
and useful, some of our countryman get on; but many had failed, 
coming out with small a capital, and taking sheep on credit, when 
they were selling at 20s. and 30s. each, and being afterwards 
obliged to sell them at a sacrifice, when their bills fell due. The 
extensive sheep-owners are occasionally very successful, as 2000 
are attended with little more expense than 1000, and better 
stations can be obtained in large lots. The new settlers must go 
to Port Philip district, and even there, penetrate into the interior, 
to obtain settlements. There seems also to be great uncertainty 
as to prices. “A flock of wethers,” says the writer, ‘may be 
taken to market, and fetch only 8s.; next week they may be up 
to 1ds. and 16s., the latter being a high price.” On the whole, 
this emigrant considers that sheep-farmers in the Highlands, at 
a moderatejrent, can do equally well, if not better, than those in 
Australia, The poor emigrants are now ill off; situations are not 
easily obtained; and scores of young men, who landed in high 
hopes, may be seen perambulating the strects of Sydney, in quest 
of places. Men with young sons or relations, striplings, do best; 
and the writer instances the case of a man and two boys, who 
receive 702. per annum and their rations; the father watching 
the flocks at night, and the boys acting as shepherds. The 
graziers now depend wholly upon free labour, the system of as- 
signments being done away with.—Inverness Courier. 


ImpRoveMENTs 1N Piccapinty.—A memorial has been sent 
to the Lords of the Treasury from the inhabitants of Piccadilly, the 
object of which is to maintain a uniform width of street between 
Hyde-park-Corner and Piccadilly, by taking in portions of the 
Green Park on the site of the late Green Park-lodge. 

Lorp’s Day Socimry.—The annual general meeting of this 
Society was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Tuesday, the Bishop 
of Chester in the chair. The Bishop of Peterborough, the Rey. 
W. Stowell, Major Buxton, and a great number of other gentlemen 
were on the platform. The Right Rey. Chairman having opened 
the proceedings, the Secretary read the report, by which it appeared 
that in the manufacturing and mining districts the working classes 
were in a lamentable state of spiritual ignorance, from a neglect of 
Sabbath-day instruction. The chaplain of the Sussex House of 
Correction, in a letter to the magistrates, stated, that during the 
last three years he observed that, of 2616 prisoners, 1680 were 
ignorant of their letters, that only 111 could read, that 61 were 
ignorant of the leading doctrines of Christianity, that 344 had some 
idea of them, that 800 could not give any account of the history of 
Christ, and 1400 knew nothing beyond the name of Christ, which 
he attributed to neglect of the Sabbath. There was, however, a 
general disposition evinced in favour of Sabbath-keeping. The 
proprietors of boats on the Weaver river, in Cheshire, had dis- 
continued running their boats on Sundays, and had erected three 
churches along its banks. Government had also contributed 
towards its observance by the late Police Act, which limited the 
hours for opening spirit establishments on Sundays. It was ascer- 
tained that on the Sunday evening of the 5th of last August, there 
were 6000 in the White Conduit, Royal Standard, the Eagle (City- 
road), and two other places of amusement. But the Middlesex 
magistrates had suppressed those resorts, confining them to the 
sale of drink. The report, after a most voluminous detail of the 
Society’s operations against travelling by railways and working in 
mines, &c., on Sunday, stated, that the receipts of the past year 
weye 618/., and the disbursements 583/. 

Norrincuam Evxecrion.— At a meeting of the electors of 
Nottingham, held in the market-place of that town, on Tuesday, 
for the purpose of expressing an opinion as to the fitness of Mr. 
Joseph Sturge to represent them in Parliament, a resolution was 
adopted in favour of that gentleman, who was requested to allow 
himself to be put in nomination. The rumour that Feargus 
O’Connor would offer himself has been contradicted. 

Srate or Burniey anp Tue NerGusournoop.—We regret 
to learn that the condition of the labouring population in the neigh- 
bourhood of Burnley is becoming daily more deplorable. Not only 
are thg hand-loom weavers very inalequately employed and very 
wretchedly paid, but many of the factories have ceased working, 
and nearly the whole labouring population is in a state approach- 
ing destitution. In some of the country townships, too, where 
almost all the inhabitants are poor, it is difficult, and indeed impos- 
sible, to collect a sufficient amount of poor-rate to afford relief to 
the claimants upon the parochial funds; and it is greatly to be 
feared that, unless some assistance can be obtained from other 
quarters, the poor will be left without rescource. 

Lrverroor—Two Mien Drownep.—This afternoon, May 9th, 
about 3 o’clock, some boatmen standing on the north end of the 
Prince’s Pier-head observed, at some distance, a corpse floating 
down the river with the tide, and supposing it to be one of the un- 
fortunate young men recently drowned, immediately put off for the 
purpose of picking it up, a large reward being offered for their 
recovery by the relatives. They had not proceeded far, when un- 
fortunately, the day being stormy, a gust of wind upset the boat, 
and the men, four in number, were immediately immersed in the 
water. Assistance was rendered with ail despatch from the shore, 
but before it could reach, two of the poor unfortunate fellows had 
met a watery grave: we are happy to add, the other two were saved. 

Monrury SraremMent or Lerrers DELIVERED IN THE Unitep 
Kinepom:— 

Week, ending April 24, 1842. .... cc easiales se eees 3,929,513 
Ditto, Aprili2oy EBA. cue cae ns ences 7 Gh044,707 
Ditto, NOWs2 24) 1B9.: on siolateiay pretelaicn waicls seilj080,97 





Increase since 1841 on the week's letters............ 284,806 
Ditto, 1839 ditto seee 2,343,540 

Mr. Boothby, barrister-at-law, is now in Nottingham, to con- 
duct, it is said, Mr. Sturge’s election. We suspect, from what we 
have heard, that he is amongst us for the purpose of “ getting up 
a case” for Mr. Roebuck’s committee. Mr. Sturge is to be in 
Nottingham next week. The electors will no doubt bear in mind 
that at the proper period their esteemed friend, Mr. Walter, will 
again be a candidate for their suffrages.— Nottingham Journal. 

“T'll back out of this, if you please,” asthe crab said when the 
girl put him in the pot. 
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DISCOVERY OF A BAND OF MURDERERS AT 
NUREMBURG. 





In December last the limbs of a body, supposed to be that of a 
rich widow named Bayer, who had disappeared from her habi- 
tation, were found in the streets of Nuremburg. The police made 
the greatest efforts to discover the circumstances which had brought 
the unfortunate deceased to her frightful end. They could only 
succeed, however, in discovering the most vague information ; and 
the public had begun to think that the crime must remain un- 
punished, for two other persons had been assassinated in a myste- 
rious manner without the criminals ever having been detected. 

The police still kept a close watch upon a young woman who 
had*been in the habit of working for one of the murdered persons, 
and at length they succeeded in procuring some very important 
testimony, and they proceeded to arrest a woman named Romstatt 
who, however, denied all knowledge of the matter, and indeed 
nothing was found at her residence of asuspicious nature. But a 
search at the house of her daughter, who lived not far from Peg- 
nitz, was attended with different results, for in a drain they found 
the intestines of a human being, and shortly afterwards the con- 
fession of the mother led to the discovery of the head of Madame 
Bayer in the drain of the Hotel de Ville. All the part that the 
woman Romstatt acknowledged to have in the transaction was that 
of taking the portions of the body to different parts of the city ; but 
she pointed out certain persons as the assassins, who were imme- 
diately apprehended and imprisoned ; and proofs were soon esta- 
blished of the existence of a band of murderers, who had doubtless 
committed the murders we have alluded to, and probably many 
others which have never come to light. 

As soon as these cireumstances became known, the irritable cha- 
racter of the citizens of Nuremburg became greatly incensed against 


the authors of these diabolical outrages; and it became necessary 


that the police should take extraordinary measures to prevent the 
populace from inflicting summary justice upon the criminals on 
their way to prison. 

It appears from the later details of this horrible affair, that the 
woman Romstatt has stated that Madame Bayer was murdered on 
S:. Thomas’s Day, a winter féfe which annually brings thousands 
of strangers to Nuremburg. She says that the assassins having 
contrived to entice her into a secluded house, seven of them imme- 
diately fell upon her with razors and poniards, and that having 
killed her they proceeded to cut up the body, Romstatt being em- 
ployed to get rid of the remains by disposing of them in the drains 
or sewers in the different and distant part of the city. With re- 
gard to the fate of one of the murdered persons, a book-keeper, for 
whom she had worked as a daily servant or laundress, she pretends 
utter ignorance. She was, however, heard to say that a woman 
named Bezold, who was found in bed with her throat cut, had been 
murdered by a barber, who formed one of the gang, and who has 
been apprehended. : 

Nuremburg being situated on the great European route, and 
being consequently the constant rendezvous of foreigners, it is 
supposed that the band of demons had imagined that their devilish 
practices would be less likely to be detected from the fact that 
foreigners would not be readily missed. 





Meruop or InrRopUCING BILLs INTO THE HOUSE OF 
Commons. — The occasional visitor of the house cannot but be 
struck with the art and mystery of law-making as developed in 
what is called the “ preliminary business.” When I entered the 
House on the 11th of March, I found Sir H. Douglas, whom I saw 
admitted a Member on the Corn-law night, now in the centre of 
the throng of legislation. He stood at the bar with a pile of papers 
at his right hand, on a little table, of which there is one at each side 
as-one passes through what is called the har to the body of the 
House. “Sir Howard Douglas,” shouted the Speaker from the 
chair. “A bill, Sir,’ answered Sir Howard. ‘‘ Please to bring it 
up,” exclaimed the Speaker. Up walks Sir Howard, and places 
the bill in the hands of the clerk of the House, returning again 
himself as quickly as possible to his former station at-the bar. 
Mumble, mumble, went the clerk, making believe to read the title, 
or a. part of the title, of the bill; but no one, I suppose, could tell 
what he said. All the time the buzz of private talk was going on 
in the House, the Speaker’s voice predominating in such words as 
these :—‘ That this bill be read a first time ;” buzz, buzz. “ Con- 
trary opinion, say no; ayes have it.” “That this bill be read a 
second time,”—buzz, buzz—-“‘ say aye; contrary opinion, say no. 
The ayes have it,’—buzz, buzz. “ Sir Howard Douglas,” again 
shouts the Speaker. ‘A bill, Sir,” again answers Sir Howard. 
‘And so the whole ceremony was gone through three times, and I 
was made aware that three bills (private bills, no doubt) had passed 
through two of their stages; but though I had the honour of ‘ as- 
sisting,” as the French say, at their first and second reading, I can 
most truly aver that I know no more of the purport of the said 
bills than I do of the Pope’s opinions concerning the number of 
tumblers of whiskey punch which it is lawful for a man to drink on 
St. Patrick’s day, when it happens to fall upon a Friday in Lent.— 
Dublin Univervity Magazine. — 

Wicxiow.—A local paper informs us that a few days since a 
piece of gold, weishing fiye ounces and a half, was picked up by 
a labourer ewployet ite Wicklow gold mines. It ir, sexirto ve 
the heaviest piece that has béeh found for more than tuirty years, 
and probably the largest specimen of unwrought gold at present in 
Treland. eas ae 
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that it would be a very excellent plan if government would recom- 


they ought to adopt one meridian as a universal standard, and call 
it “ British time.” 











IMPORTANT TO RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 





UNIFORMITY OF CLOCKS THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN. 

Now that railway-travelling has become so universal in the king- 
dom, doing so much to annihilate space, the question of time be- 
came a matter of considerable importance, and he had long been 
of opinion that some plan must be adopted to prevent: the errors 
and inconyenience of every town in the kingdom setting its clock 
to a meridian of its own, different to every other place out of the 
same longitude. To show the extent of the evil to which he ad~ 
verted, it would perhaps be sufficient for him to state, that there 
was a difference of 25 min. 28 sec. between the times at Dover and 
Falmouth ; that is to say, when it was noon at Falmouth it was 
25 min. 28 sec. past noon at Dover. There was nearly a minute 
difference in time between the east and west of London, and about 
a quarter of minute difference between the east and west of Bir- 
mingham. The railroad directors have endeavoured to remedy this 
defect, by keeping London time at all their stations; but there 
was this great inconvenience attending it, that all persons who 
resided west of London, were in great danger of being too late for 
the trains. On all the time-tables of the Great Western Railway, 
an endsavour was made to remedy this difficulty, by printing the 
correction for longtitude. It oceurred to him a year or two ago, 





mend the adoption 
and he was happy d thi : 
attention to the same subject, and he quite agreed with him that. 


of one uniform time throughout the kingdom ; 





i Happening to mention this subject to his | 
friend, Mr.’Rowland Hill, as a matter of some importance in ¢on- 


‘nexion with the post-office department, he informed him that he 


had received a letter from Captain Basil Hall in 1849,0n this very 
point; and as it embodied all that he (Mr. Osler) could say re- 


-specting it, he would, with the permission of the audience, read the’ 
‘letter to them. [The lecturer here read the letter of Captain 


Basil Hall.]|- The idea of the adoption of a general standard for 
time “throughout Great Britain originated with the late Dr. 
Wollaston, who suggested that all the post-office clocks through- 
out—the- different- counties, should be kept at London time, a 
measure which he considered might be very easily aceomplished, 
and which would ‘greatly simplify all those.arrangements of the 
post-office in which time was included as an ‘element. “He pro- 
posed to regulate all the post-office clocks.in the kingdom, by 
means of the time brought from London daily by the mail-coach 
ehronometers; and he had no doubt that, ere long, all the town’ 
clocks, aud, eventually, all the clocks and watches of private per- 
sons, would fall into the same course of regulatiow; so that, ouly 
one expression of time would prevail over the country, and every 
clock and watch indieate by its hands the same hour and minute at 
the same moment of absolute time.—From Mr. Osler’s Lecture at 
the Birmingham Philosophical Institution. 





To THE ConscIENTIOUS VorER.—You are an elector. To you 
is intrusted the privilege of choosing the lawgivers. It is a trust 
for the good of others; and upon the right or wrong exercise of 
this trust depends the happiness or misery of millions of your 
poorer fellow-creatures. At the next parliamentary election, you 
will be entitled to choose between a bread-taxer—one who with- 
holds corn from the people—and a candidate who will untax the 
poor man’s loaf. The choice involves an awful responsibility. 
Think, solemnly and carefully, before you decide. Examine the 
evidence carefully and deliberately. Ignorance cannot be pleaded. 
Remember that you decide for plenty or scarcity, comfort or misery, 
health or disease, LIFE or DEATH, to many thousands of immortal 
beings. Remember, above all, that your decision will be recorded 
on high, and that you will be called to account for your vote at 
that dread tribunal when all mankind will be judged—not by their 
professions, not by their prayers—but when the blessed will be 
told, “I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat.”—From the 
Council of the National Anti-Corn-Law League. 

Tunacity oF ScotcH Iron.—A very excellent proof of the 
great tenacity of Scotch-made bar iron has, this week, been ex- 
hibited in the Abercorn foundry. The iron under operation was 
the produce of Mr. Dixon’s works, Glasgow, and formed the tire of 
a railway wheel. In turning this wheel, Messrs. Barr and M‘Nab 
took off a ribbon of iron about a quarter of an inch broad, and 
about the thickness of thin pasteboard, which measured in length 
67 feet. This was its length in the spiral form. If stretched to its 
full length, it would measure about 300 feet. 

No matter how poor I am (says Dr. Channing), no matter though 
the prosperous of my own time will not enter my obscure dwelling, | 
if the sacred writers will come in and take up their abode with me ;) 
if Milton will cross my threshhold to sing to me of Paradise, and 
Shakspeare to open to me the worlds of imagination and the work- 
ings of the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with his prac- 
tical wisdom, I shall not pine for intellectual companionship, and 
I may become a cultivated man, though excluded from what is 
called “ the best society” of the place where I reside. 

Impure Arr.—Dr. Reid, in his lectures on chemistry, mentions 
the following simple and satisfactory experiment for the discovery | 
of impure air :—A spoonful of lime should be injected into a beer 
bottle with water, and being placed where suspicion is attached to 
the quality of the atmosphere, the presence of impurity would be 
tested by the appearance on the surface of a white and copious in- 
erustation. This is the best practical test at present known. 





to find that his friend Mr. Dent had turned his | 


\pelled.to fire. 


The following anecdote is given by the Echo de lu Frontiére as 
having been lately related by a witty bishop, during his visit to 
Valenciennes :—“ One day a bishop was travelling with his the- 
ologal (every body is not aware what this word means: a theologal 
is a sort of coadjutor to the bishop, who accompanies him every~ 
where)—the bishop was reciting his psalms in one corner of the 
carriage, his companion was asleep in the other, when they arrived 
at a bureau of customs. The postilion pulled up, and a represen- 
tative of the public treasury, clad in green, opened the carriage 
door, and inquired ‘if he had anything to declare,’ ‘ Why, I don’t 
know,’ said the bishop, ‘I have nothing with me but a theologal.’ 
‘Perfectly right, Sir; I will only detain you one minute.’ And 
away went the functionary to his ehef. ‘There’s a traveller below 
who declares a theologal—what duty am Ito demand?’ ‘ Look at 
the tariff’ The man in green examined the tariff, but couldfin d 
nothing to enlighten him. ‘ It is an untariffed object, Sir,’ said he 
to his chef. ‘I had better claim the fixed duty.’ Assent being 
given, he proceeded to the carriage, and said to the bishop, ‘Two 
francs for your theologal.’ The money was paid, and the journey 
resumed. Some time after the sleeper awoke, and inquired where 
they were. ‘A quarter of a league beyond the line of customs, and 
yon owe me two francs.’ ‘And why so, pray?’ It appears it is 
the duty on.atheologal. You could not be permitted to pass for 
less, and I preferred paying to awaking you: so pay me my two 
franes. You can afterwards, you know, appeal against the tariff. 
The money was paid, but the theolegal is still pursuing his in- 
quiries, to ascertain on what ground he has heen treated as a smug- 
gled article.” geri 
THe Watt or Lonpon.—Mr,. W. D.Saull, F.S.A., and G.8., 
at the reeent'meeting of the Antiquarian Society, communicated an 
account of. his obser¢ations upon the foundations of the Roman 


wall of Loudon, recently developed at several points, and especially 
on the site of the French chureh, in Bull and Mouth-street, Alders- 


gate. Itis ascertained that there was a gate in the Roman period 
inthe same spot, which was afterwards called Aldersgate. The 
wall may thence be traced at intervals to Cripplegate churchyard, 
where a bastion still remains. - A minute description was given 
by Mr. Saull of the materials of this celebrated and very an- 
ecient wall, which remains little altered by time under the surface 
of the soil. It is composed of layers of small rough flints, rough 
Kentish ragstone (the green sandstone of the geologists), pieces of 
ferruginous sandstone irregularly interspersed, two courses of bricks, 
another layer of ragstone, a double course of tiles, and another of 
ragstone. Itis nine feet six inches in width at the base, and two 
a wide at the top; and the total existing height is ten feet seven 
juches. 


Tur HUMAN FRAME.—The number of hinge and other joints 
in the human frame is nearly one hundred and fifty, and we see the 
wisdom of the great Creator displayed in the structure and con- 
nexion of the bones. What if the joint of the knee could move in 
every direction like that of the shoulder? Do you not see that 
when we walked, the legs would have dangled about strangely, in- 
stead of moving backwards and forwards in one direction ouly ? 
And is it not plain that we never could have stood firmly on the, 
ground? In like manner, how very inconvenient it would haye been, 
to have our finger joints to move one way as well as another! On 
the contrary, how confined and cramped would have been the mo-" 
tion of the arm, if the shoulder had been like the knee, and had 
only permitted the arm to swing backwards and forwards, without 
our being able to carry it outward from the body! The builders 
of machines have sometimes made joints in their machinery very 
much like the shoulder joint; but it is doubtful whether they ever 
could have’ contrived such, if they had not first looked at the 
bones ofa man, orsome other animal ; for other animals have these 
various sorts of joints adapted to their peculiar wants, as. well as 
man. 


HusBawy’s LIABILITY ror HIs Wirr’s DesTs.—The doctrine 
reported to haye been laid down by Lord Eldon, that in the ease of 
a husband living’ apart from his wife, and allowing her a separate 
maintenance, a notice of such allowance to tradesmen is necessary 
to'free the husband from liability, has been recently overruled by 
Baron Alderson, in the Court of Exchequer. The decision of Lord 
Eldon, which is. reported in 3 Esp, 360 (Rawlings v Vandyke), 
has been frequently called into question, and the learned Baron, in 
alluding to it in the case recently argued, doubted the correctness 
of the reporter ; for he said that when a wife living apart from her 
husband was supplied with sufficient funds to support herself with 
everything proper, she was no longer the agent to pledge his 
credit, and there was consequently no necessity of any notice to a 
creditor. 


A Mirirary Revoit.— On Tuesday,” says the Independent 
of Brussels, ‘‘ a revolt broke out in the military prison of Alost, in 
consequence of some new regulations, amongst which was an order 
to prohibit the use of snuff, in addition to the previous prohibition 
of tobacco. On Wednesday the affair became serious, and the 
prisoners attempted to force their way out, but being unable to do 
80, they rushed to the roof, from which they threw'tiles and paving- 
stones from the court-yard at the guard, who were at length com- 
Six of the prisoners were» wounded, one of them 
mortally. The government having received notice of the revolt, 
sent off several datachments of troops by a special railway train, — 
and on their arrival, order was restored. As the number of mili- 
tary. prisoners at Alost is 1500, it was most fortunate that the revolt 
was put down so speedily. 
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